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Machine Guns 
The Offensive in Open Warfare 
By Major C. A. Dravo, D. M. G. O., 42nd Division 


N DISCUSSING machine guns and 

their employment any theories or de- 

ductions resulting from reasoning, 
experience, or orders that do not recog- 
nize positively and absolutely the two 
distinct types, light and heavy, with the 
distinct roles or missions to be per- 
formed by each, and their absolutely 
different disposition in combat, are 
based on error and should be discarded 
without the slightest consideration. It 
is no answer to reply that it is uni- 
versally admitted that there are two 
types of this weapon unless it is further 
substantiated by such employment and 


disposition as will show conclusively 
that the admission is based on things 
other than the weight of the gun and 
tripod, which evidence to date is lack- 
ing. 

Those divisions 


which landed in 
France prior to May, 1918, were 
equipped with the French Hotchkiss 
machine gun and the Chauchat rifle, and 
just as the latter was a villainous piece 
of unreliable makeshift, so was the for- 
mer a dependable, efficient piece of ma- 
chinery that could be put into action 
under any and all conditions and be de- 
pended upon to stay there. Men were 
taken to target ranges and carefully in- 
structed in the use and operation of the 
Chauchat only to have them throw it 


away once they got into combat—be- 
cause for any one of a hundred reasons 
it would not operate—and pick up the 
nearest Springfield they could get their 
hands on. As the Chauchat was issued 
in lieu of a light machine gun, once the 
divisions supplied with it went into 
combat they found themselves without 
even the semblance of such a weapon. 
To the French themselves this part of 
the equipment presented more of a ioke 
than anything else 

On the other hand, the Hotchkiss was 
known to be efficient, and this fact, 
coupled with the French disposition of 
their machine guns, was, it is believed, 
largely if not entirely responsible for 
A. E. F. orders directing the disposition 
of our guns, since it was largely from 
the French that we 
struction in the employment and dis- 


received our in- 


position of this weapon. Strangely 
enough, the French themselves were di- 
vided on these subjects, the younger, 
or what came to be known as the mod- 
ern element, decrying the dispersion re- 
sulting from breaking up the battalions 
and assigning the machine-gun com- 
panies to Infantry battalions, while the 
older element, comprising the officers 
having higher rank, insisted that it be 
done. This was probably due to the 
fact that as battalion commanders they 
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had had a machine-gun company in their 
organizations and were loath to change, 
in spite of the fact that this disposi- 
tion was forced by the losses at Ver- 
dun and was not the result of dictate 
by any tactical advantage to be derived 
from that arrangement. 

From the outbreak of the war to 
February, 1915, the French organiza- 
tion provided for one section of ma- 
chine guns to each battalion of Infan- 
try, giving them three sections to a 
regiment. In February, 1915, a fourth 
section was created and the machine 
guns organized into a four-section com- 
pany, which was attached to the regi- 
ment and not toa battalion. The com- 
pany was under the direct orders of the 
regimental commander and the bat- 


talion commanders had nothing to do 
with it or any machine guns unless they 
happened to be assigned to a battalion 
by orders from the regimental com- 


mander. At the end of the spring of 
1915 a machine-gun company was 
given to the brigade commander and 
was known as the brigade machine-gun 
company. This gave three companies 
to each brigade. In December, 1915, a 
second machine-gun company was given 
to each regiment and the brigade com- 
pany was abolished. This gave four 
companies to each brigade, the com- 
panies being with the regiments and 
under the command of the regimental 
commanders. In February, 1916, a 
third machine-gun company was given 
to each regiment, the three companies 
being under the direct command of a 
captain, who was unofficially a mem- 
ber of the regimental staff and took his 
orders from the regimental commander. 
These companies were not attached to 
battalions, but formed rather a fourth 
battalion. On June 10, 1916, after the 


losses suffered at Verdun, the infantry 
battalions were reduced to three com- 
panies, the fourth company being as- 
signed to the divisional depot, and one 
machine-gun company assigned to each 
battalion to replace the company sent 
to the depot. From the foregoing it 
must be realized that the practice of 
attaching machine-gun companies to In- 
fantry battalions was a makeshift dis- 
position forced by circumstances and 
was only resorted to because tremen- 
dous losses prevented Infantry from be- 
ing kept at its proper strength in the 
proper manner. 

In the Chateau-Thierry fight this dis- 
position was followed. Vigorous pro- 
test was made against it and the fact 
that the terrain was simply ideal for 
concentrated handling of machine guns 
pointed out. Any other disposition was 
just as vigorously opposed by the senior 
French liaison officer and his conten- 
tions were supported by orders from 
higher authority, which indicated that 
machine-gun companies should be at- 
tached to battalions. At best, those ad- 
vocating handling the machine guns in 
battalions were theorists who lacked 
battle experience as a basis for their 
arguments, so it is not surprising that 
their contentions were not approved, 
and that when the attack was launched 
it found a machine-gun company at- 
tached to each Infantry battalion. 

As is usual in such circumstances, in 
fact, as is practically unavoidable, or- 
ders reached battalion commanders at 
the last moment, the relief of another 
division was made at night—another 
inevitable occurrence—the battalion 
commanders had their hands full with 
a thousand infantrymen and had neither 
the time nor the opportunity for any 
study of the situation as it might be 
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applied to the machine guns attached 
to his command. As was perfectly nat- 
ural, and as will be done in the future 
in any and all similar circumstances 
when a similar disposition is made, the 
battalion commanders attached sections 
or platoons to companies and went into 
the attack. 

The battalions attacked with two 
companies in line and two in support. 
In some instances a section was at- 
tached to the assaulting companies and 
a platoon to the reserve companies, and 
in some cases a platoon was attached 
to the assault companies and a platoon 
kept in reserve. In general, the orders 
were to support the companies to 
which they were attached and to fol- 
low those companies; orders which 
might prove satisfactory enough for 
light machine guns, but which are en- 
tirely inadequate for the heavy gun, but 
just the sort of orders that will in- 
variably be issued when machine guns 
are similarly disposed of, for it is not 
the business of battalion commanders 
to lay out a plan for the employment 
of those weapons—if he handles his 
battalion in an efficient manner he will 
find himself sufficiently occupied. 

Taking the actions of six machine- 
gun companies as a criterion for all save 
the divisional battalions, in order to 
avoid repetition and monotony, their 
stories read as follows: 

First Company: Two platoons were 
assigned to the leading companies and 
one was held in reserve. Two platoons 
did no firing and one platoon fired 754 
rounds. The casualties totaled forty- 
two. 

Second Company: No firing, as it 
was in support continually. Casualties, 
sixteen. 

Third Company: One section was 








assigned to each company and one pla- 
toon was kept in reserve. Eight guns 
did no firing and from the other four 
810 rounds were fired. In this com- 
pany the greatest part of the firing was 
done by the section on the left, as, ow- 
ing to the configuration of the ground, 
it was above the Infantry over which 
it was able to fire. This pair of guns 
stopped a counter-attack and by them 
was done the majority of the firing, 
which totaled 810 rounds. Of a hun- 
dred and five men in line, seventy-seven 
were casualties, all of which occurred 
among the inactive guns. Moving for- 
ward and back and forward with the 
attack those men with tripod or gun 
over their shoulders or boxes of am- 
munitions in their hands offered the 
target that the German most sought, 
for whenever the machine-gunner ap- 
peared with his tell-tale heavy gun over 
his shoulder he at once became the 
center of a concentration that could 
have but one result. 

Fourth Company: Original disposi- 
tions gave a platoon to each assaulting 
battalion and the third platoon kept in 
reserve. As one of the battalions was 
misdirected and took off with it the at- 
tached platoon, the remaining guns 
were assigned a section each to the as- 
saulting companies and the remaining 
platoon placed in reserve. This com- 
pany expended 140,000 rounds of am- 
munition, about half of which was fired 
at aviators from four guns. On one 
occasion seven guns were in operation 
simultaneously to cover a patrol ad- 
vancing against a woods, but during the 
rest of the fight no more than four were 
used at the same time. The casualties 
totalled fifty-two. 

Fifth Company: One section was as- 
signed to each company, the sections 
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to follow in rear thereof, and one pla- 
toon was kept in reserve. Once the 
fight started, the only order the machine 
gunner received was to go up and see 
if he couldn’t locate machine-gun nests 
and shoot them out. At no time were 
more than four guns in action together ; 
only 1,500 rounds were fired and the 
casualties were sixty-five, 

Sixth Company: A section was as- 
signed to each of the leading companies 
and a platoon to each of the support 
companies. At the jump-off twelve 
guns were in action together for about 
fifteen minutes with covering fire, but 
after that no more than four were used 
at the same time. Including the am- 
munition fired at avions, 10,000 rounds 
were expended. The casualties were 
sixty-two. 

The foregoing,examples may be taken 
as typical of the dispositions made of 
machine-gun organizations by the com- 
bat divisions during the first battles and 
by many throughout the fighting, and 
that more than a cursory reading is nec- 
essary to convince anyone that such 
dispositions can result in anything but 
inefficiency and useless loss of matériel 
and personnel is not thought possible. 
It was owing to losses brought about 
by such dispositions that it became nec- 
essary to throw the divisional battalion 
intact between two regiments to hold 
a village and block a swale through 
which infiltration was inevitable. The 
mission was accomplished by the bat- 
talion, but when it came time to take up 
a vigorous pursuit of the twenty-four 
guns comprising the battalion only four 
with crews could be assembled for the 
purpose. They had done their work 
exceeding well, but the price paid was 
likewise exceeding high. 

To the machine gunner who has been 


through an action from the “H” hour 
to its conclusion such dispositions cited 
above can result in nothing else than 
waste of power, unemployment of 
power and elimination of one of the 
greatest factors in gaining fire supe- 
riority ; and to the battalion commander 
to whom an added command is attached 
it means an added responsibility with- 
out the time necessary to dispose prop- 
erly of the same. Give him his light 
guns and all the fire support possible 
at the commencement of an attack, and 
he wants no heavy guns, nor has he 
need of them in offensive action. He 
must realize, and those with combat 
experience do, that such dissemination 
of matériel means lack of control, di- 
rection and discipline without which it 
is absolutely and utterly impossible to 
obtain and maintain fire superiority, 
and hence success except at ruinous 
prices, if then. 

In June of 1918, when the division 
was under orders to move from a de- 
fensive sector to areas where it was ex- 
pected the open game was to be played, 
a request was made on Langres for the 
latest information and instructions on 
open warfare, and we were informed 
that nothing better than our Field Serv- 
ice Regulations had been issued on the 
subject, and yet as excellent as this 
publication is, it did not contain the in- 
formation sought, i. ¢., the employment 
of machine guns in modern warfare. 

Instead of becoming engaged in open 
warfare, the division moved into the 
Champagne sector, where it partici- 
pated in the defense against the Ger- 
man attack of July 15, of which more 
later. 

After the Chateau-Thierry action, in 
which practically nothing was accom- 
plished by the machine guns, the divi- 
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sion participated in the St. Mihiel of- 
fensive. Here time was available for 
careful study of the attack planned, 
of maps to accompany the same and 
of photographs taken from aeroplanes 
of the ground occupied by the enemy. 
The first and second, upon which were 
marked targets as disclosed by aerial 
photographs, were carefully gone over 
with machine-gun officers and _ initial 
positions approximately 500 yards in 
rear of the line of departure assigned 
the brigade battalion, the officers of 
which had opportunity to make recon- 
naissance of the positions assigned them. 
The character of the terrain over which 
the attack was to be made was of a 
rolling nature, and except on the right 
of the division, through the Bois Son- 
nard, entirely free of woods until the 
Bois de Thiacourt was reached. The 
rolling characteristics of the ground en- 
abled a choice to be made of successive 
positions in rear of the infantry from 
which direct overhead fire could be em- 
ployed. These positions were selected 
so as to coordinate the machine-gun 
fire with the artillery barrage and the 
infantry advance, both of which were 
carefully gone over with machine gun- 
ners. In the initial positions the com- 
panies were formed in line with 30- 
yard intervals between guns, and at 
“H” hour fire was opened on the for- 
ward enemy positions in conjunction 
with the artillery fire. Ten minutes 
prior to the lifting of the artillery fire 
the machine-gun fire was lifted to the 
next fire objective and the companies 
started forward successively. The time 
for the employment of the machine 
guns from the successive positions was 
shortened ten minutes in each case with 
reference to the corresponding artillery 
fire in order to obviate every element 


of danger due to the length of the cone 
of fire of the machine guns. 

From the initial position the machine- 
gun battalion, less one company, the 
guns of which were attached to com- 
bat liaison groups, followed the assault 
battalions and kept the leading elements 
thereof within 1,500 yards, and at no 
time after leaving the initial position 
were the companies again on the same 


line, as the successive advances by com- 


panies deployed the guns in the direc- 
tion of depth and conformed to the 
progress of the infantry immediately 
in front. This disposition placed in 
rear of the leading battalions a powerful 
fire element, ready at all times to be 
turned on a counter-attack or to be 
switched to the right or left as occa- 
sion might require. The battalions 
were at all times in hand and under 
control of battalion commanders and, 
had a sudden and powerful counter- 
attack been launched, it is believed that 
the disposition of the guns would have 
crushed or so far checked it as to have 
permitted supporting elements to have 
been thrown into the line before any 
material damage could have resulted. 
From each company it was directed 
that there be sent forward to the bat- 
talion commander operating in front 
of the machine-gun battalions a liaison 
agent who took with him a sketch on 
coordinated tracing paper showing the 
successive positions at which it 
proposed to re-locate 
during the advance. Battalion com- 
manders were informed that should 
they desire the aid of machine guns for 
any purpose they had but to indicate 
the nature of the task at hand and 
guns would be sent at once to their as- 
sistance or fire brought to bear upon 
such targets as they might indicate, an 
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arrangement which, when called upon 
during the attack, proved its efficiency. 

Since the resistance was not stubborn 
the infantry advance was extremely 
rapid and afforded excellent opportu- 
nity for demonstrating that even under 
such conditions heavy machine guns are 
able to keep pace with the attack. Be- 
ing well in hand with the whereabouts 
of the companies, definitely known or- 
ganization for defense at the end of 
the day’s attack was prompt and thor- 
ough. Sections and platoons did not 
have to be concentrated, an operation 
that must invariably follow the disper- 
sion of companies by sections or pla- 
toons. The immediate defense, i. ¢., 
front-line defense, was cared for by the 
regimental companies which had been 
provided with muzzle hand-holds and 
stocks. Carried by two men, one at 
the muzzle and one at the breech, and 
having the portable mount attached by 
trunnion caps which prevented the gun 
and mount from becoming separated, 
these guns were as mobile as a Spring- 
field rifle and could be put into action 
almost as quickly. Furthermore, the 
manner of carrying them worked to 
conceal their identity and allowed an 
additional man for transporting ammu- 
nition. Losses were light and the ex- 
penditure of ammunition correspond- 
ingly so, the number of rounds fired 
averaging 1,500 per gun. 

Moving into the Argonne for the at- 
tack north of Exermont, the problem 
presented to the machine gunner was 
essentially the same, with terrain con- 
ditions working to his greater advan- 
tage, since it was more broken in na- 
ture and afforded more and better loca- 
tions for the battalions. North from 
Varennes the country is a succession of 
ridges or hog backs running from east 


to west and within the division sector 
terminating in the valley of the Aire. 
Terrain better adapted to supporting an 
attack with concentrated machine-gun 
fire would be difficult to imagine, as the 
heights, approximately of the same level 
until the hills north of Exermont are 
reached, provided ideal locations for 
heavy machine guns and afforded them 
perfect conditions for direct overhead 
fire. 

North of Exermont rise hills 263 and 
what was known as Céte de Maldah, 
and from these points the attack was 
made against the ridge running east and 
west from the Aire and immediately 
south of Landres-et-St. Georges and 
rising to hill 288. From 288 across the 
front of the Cote de Chatillon and to 
the Sommerance-Landres-et-St. Georges 
road the enemy positions were heavily 
wired and the trenches well constructed 
and provided with concrete dugouts. 
From the Sommerance-Landres-et-St. 
Georges road the heavy wire bent back 
toward Landres-et-St. Georges and the 
continuation of the ridge from the road 
to the Aire was defended by manned 
fox-holes containing machine-gun nests 
and infantry. The wire in front of 
these fox-holes was negligible. 

Instructions were given to use the 
regimental guns with portable mounts, 
the brigade battalions to be concen- 
trated on 263 and Maldah to support 
the attack of their brigades. 

Across the front of 263 the battalion 
commander, Maj. C. D. Winn, had so 
placed his guns that they commanded 
every foot of the fortified woods to be 
assaulted. His company commanders 
had been carefully and fully instructed 
and they, in turn, had issued instruc- 
tions that insured to the brigade com- 
mander a tremendous volume of fire 
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to be directed at his will on any desired 
objective and maintained there until 
he ordered a change. Here was fire 
control, concentration, and direction at 
its maximum efficiency, a fire unit that 
could play its stream of bullets as 
though from a hose and was both ef- 
fectively and immediately available in 
the most efficient manner for any task 
assigned. 

When the fire from these forty-eight 
guns was turned on the enemy posi- 
tions the occupants went into their con- 
crete shelters, which they refused to 
leave when ordered to do so by their 
officers, who resorted to pistols in an 
attempt to enforce their commands. 
Even when the fire was lifted to clear 
the advancing infantry the Germans re- 
fused to leave their trenches and were 
captured in their dugouts. Since it is 
impossible to tell whether or not a 
machine-gun bullet is one, two or twenty 
feet overhead, the occupants of the 
dugouts had no way of telling that the 
fire had been lifted until the infantry- 
man was on him with his bayonet, at 
which stage of the action he promptly 
surrendered. 

The comments of those captured, 
both rank and file, was commendation 
of the highest kind for those handling 
the guns, as they stated they had not 
since the beginning of the war been 
subjected to such an intense machine- 
gun fire during an enemy attack; that 
no man could live under it and the offi- 
cers stated it was impossible to drive 
their men out to the trenches while 
they could hear that fire. As a result 
objectives were taken and the back- 
bone of the Kremhilde Stellung broken. 
That a similar fire could have been ob- 
tained with the machine-gun companies 
attached to infantry battalions is not 


even to be considered. On the Cote 
de Maldah side instructions were not 
carried out and as a consequence the 
infantryman, unsupported by the cov- 
ering fire to which he is entitled and 
must have, 
heavily. 


was checked and _ lost 

When the attack was continued with 
the passing through of another division 
the brigade machine guns of the reliev- 
ing division were put in place to add 
their fire to the guns of the relieved 
division. They were given positions in 
advance of those of the division to be 
relieved, the fire of all battalions co- 
ordinated, and when the attack was 
launched all guns opened  simulta- 
neously on their designated objectives. 
During this phase it was necessary to 
reinforce the guns on the Céte de Mal- 
dah side with the divisional battalion, 
since the brigade battalion assigned to 
that sector had been roughly handled by 
the enemy during the attack of the bri- 
gade on that side. With five battalions 
of machine guns supporting the attack 
of the relieving division, a hail of lead 
under which nothing could live swept 
over the crest of the ridge being at- 
tacked. Dead enemy machine gunners 
found on the position attacked had been 
killed by small-caliber bullets. Whether 
these were fired from rifles or machine 
guns it is impossible to tell, though it 
can be positively stated that their death 
was not caused by shell fire or bayonets. 

Transferring our attention for the 
moment to the German side of the af- 
fair during the Marne fight, one must 
be forcibly impressed by the German 
disposition for attack against the 38th 
Infantry and the regiments on its right 
and left. It will be recalled that in this 
fight the Germans were able to force a 
crossing on both sides of the 38th, but 
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against the latter their attempts failed. 
Distributed behind a railway embank- 
ment skirting the river, the 38th re- 
pelled every attempt to cross in front 
of them. 

On the German side rose the heights 
on the south bank, affording ideal loca- 
tions for his heavy machine guns, and 
full advantage of this was taken by 
the German troops confronting the ele- 
ments on the right and left of the 38th. 
For some unknown reason the German 
did not dispose his heavy guns in front 
of the 38th as he had done in front of 
the regiments on the right and left, and 
while it would be ridiculous to claim 
that his failure against the 38th might 
have been changed to a success had he 
done so, it is just as ridiculous to deny 
that his failure to take advantage of 
his opportunities militated tremendously 
against him. This is borne out by his 
success to the right and left when he 
employed his heavy guns. 

If there is anything in the theory 
that fire superiority spells success, the 
failure of the German offensive at the 
point in question may be attributed to 
their failure to obtain that superiority 
in three places instead of two at this 
point of crossing and then maintain 
it. Possessing the guns, ideal location 
for them and the initiative, the solution 
of this problem was a simple one. If 
the railroad embankment was three feet 
high and ten yards from the river’s 
edge, the river being forty yards wide, 
fire from guns located on the southern 
heights sixty meters above the floor of 
the valley would have permitted fire to 
have been laid and held on that em- 
bankment until the advancing troops 
reached the water’s edge. Once there, 
light guns pushed up should have been 
fully capable of protecting the troops 


being covered from any fire from that 
particular embankment, the relieved 
heavy guns directing their fire upon 
other objectives. That anyone will 
question the advisability and value of 
having at hand a power unit, the fire 
direction of which can be changed at 
a moment’s notice, and control of which 
is in the hollow of the hand of the 
brigade, regimental or other com- 
mander who will be on the spot to util- 
ize it, should be discarded as nonsensi- 
cal. To control and direct this fire 
power, however, is no P. C. fighter’s 
task, since, to use it effectively in con- 
junction with the infantry it is support- 
ing, the one availing himself of its effi- 
ciency must be on the ground to see 
what his men are doing and then act 
accordingly. The point to be driven 
home is the fact that when the Amer- 
ican infantry appeared in perhaps un- 
expected positions it would have had 
no influence on the officers commanding 
the attacking regiments had there been 
at their disposal a massed battalion of 
machine guns, the fire of which could 
have been directed where wanted with- 
out loss of time. With machine guns 
this is possible promptly and effectively, 
whereas it cannot be done with artil- 
lery without the loss of the precious 
time necessary for transmission of defi- 
nite information regarding new objec- 
tives and reranging, with the delaying 
details that it involves. 

_Returning to our own forces and 
taking up the advance to Sedan, we 
will note one final offensive action as 
an example of the employment of ma- 
chine guns in the veriest kind of open 
warfare. In this action a combination 
of circumstances placed the 165th In- 
fantry about two kilometers in advance 
of the regiment on the right at the 
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jump-off of the first day’s advance. 
This was slightly increased and a 
shorter gap opened up on the left as 
a result of closing up the 165th and 
marching on roads in advance guard 
formation as soon as it was realized 
that the enemy had withdrawn. 
Beginning the second day’s attack, 
battalion commanders called the regi- 
mental commander’s attention to the 
fact that their flanks were in the air 
and were told to proceed with the at- 
tack, that the regiment was backed up 
by machine guns, from the brigade bat- 
talions which would furnish satisfac- 
tory fire liaison if it was needed. With 
the heavy guns so disposed, no fear 
was felt for flanks, since a hostile at- 
tack from either side would have itself 
in turn been caught in flank by machine- 
gun fire, plus a counter by elements 
from the supporting battalion. When 
on the third day the gap on the left 
widened, owing to woody terrain and 
heavy resistance against troops advanc- 
ing on that side, no concern was felt 
for that flank as long as the company 
of machine guns in support was intact 
and ready to turn its fire on anything 
approaching from that direction. “In 
fact, when Major Merle-Smith cleaned 
out the east edge of the Bois de la Mar- 
fee of the machine guns which enfiladed 
the south slopes of hill 346, then being 
attacked, other enemy forces were left 
in the southwest of those same woods, 
their fire against troops attacking them 
being plainly audible. Again it was 
the feeling of security brought about 
by the presence of an intact company 
of heavy machine guns which enabled 
the attack to be pushed along without 
fear of counter from the rear or flanks 


that could not amply have been cared 
for. 


If experience has taught anything, it 
is the fact that the attacking infantry- 
man must be supported by every weapon 
that can possibly be brought to bear 
against the opponent and that the fire 
of these weapons must be controlled 
and directed in order to make them 
efficacious, and all put into action to 
make the volume as great as possible. 
Nine times out of ten dispersion is fatal 
and this is never more certain than when 
fire elements are so scattered as to 
minimize their volume of fire and make 
their employment either impossible or 
ineffective through lack of control and 
direction. 

In the offensive of open warfare, the 
light machine gun or the machine rifle, 
as exemplified by the Browning, should 
be interspersed with the infantry of the 
assaulting troops. Behind these troops 
and in advance of supporting elements 
every heavy machine gun of the brigade 
battalicns should be put into action. To 


hold them out to accompany supporting 


elements is to deprive the assaulting 
troops of the full meed of fire pro- 
tection to which they are entitled and 
results only in a loss of a fire power 
which nothing can excuse. If these 
guns are mounted in deep, narrow 
trenches, the longer faces of which are 
parallel to the front, losses from ar- 
tillery fire will be negligible, as the 
following will illustrate. From the 
Bois Pelger to Meurcy Ferme along 
the heights north of the Ourcq the ex- 
tent of the German line was 4,500 
yards. This line of resistance consisted 
of a number of rifle pits for one and 
two men and their light machine guns. 
The rifle pits were very narrow, of the 
standing kind and were not of the con- 
tinuous variety. Over this 4,500 yards 
there had been dug about 250 or 300 
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of these rifle pits and against this line 
had been fired something over 100,000 
rounds of artillery ammunition. In or- 
der to determine the degree of safety 
afforded by a line of resistance of this 
construction, the writer walked it down 
and of the rifle pits in that line only 
three by actual count had been struck 
with the direct hit. In all of the others 
an individual could have sat with per- 
fect safety during all of the fire that 
was directed against it, and for this 
reason it is stated that the losses to be 
expected from artillery fire, if the ma- 
chine guns are massed in support of the 
assaulting battalions, may not be ex- 
pected to be such as will seriously crip- 
ple the efficiency of those battalions, 
providing the trenches are properly con- 
structed. It is worthy of note that 
along this line but four implacements 
for heavy machine guns were noted. 
All others in use, and over some 
stretches they averaged about one to 
every twenty-five yards, were of the 
light type. 

In the initial stages of an attack con- 
centrate the fire of every machine gun 
upon which you can lay your hands, 
give them objectives upon which their 
fire shall be laid and see to it that all 
fire data possible are in their hands 
before the action commences. As the 
attack progresses parts of the line are 
bound to surge ahead, elements against 
which resistance happens to be more 
severe, and in these cases the echeloning 
forward of the machine-gun companies 
from their initial position will always 
secure to the elements in front of them 
a fire power in its most efficient form. 
If the attack is successful the infantry 
is certain to outfoot its artillery, the 
duties of which must then fall on the 
heavy machine gun entirely. To take 


the place of the out-distanced artillery 
and prove effective when called upon, 
the heavy machine guns must be in 
groups of not less than a company each, 
that company well in the hands of its 
commander and ready to answer any 
call for fire made upon it. This situa- 
tion is impossible with the guns scat- 
tered among the companies of a bat- 
talion. 

Among those who have tried both 
methods, universal support will be 
found for concentration, and the opin- 
ion is ventured that those who have 
used the heavy machine gun attached 
to companies of battalions have had 
such an experience as to make them 
condemn this method from first to last. 
After all is said and done, the true 
critic of the machinery employed in 
providing fire protection during an at- 
tack is the man with the bayonet, and 
to inquire from him is to be informed 
that a heavy machine gun in his imme- 
diate midst is the most undesirable and 
most ineffective companion that can be 
given him. He wants none of it along- 
side him, since it draws fire without 
making adequate return. He does, how- 
ever, want every atom of help its fire 
power can give him—he wants to know 
it is behind him working at top speed 
and he wants to hear its fire going over 
his head in the direction of his enemy. 
He knows by sad experience what the 
moral and real effect of machine-gun 
fire is, and when he hears machine guns 
pegging away in his support he knows 
what effect it has on the other fellow. 
He wants, too, to know that they are 
all working, where they are, and that 
they are so located and handled that he 
has nothing to fear from them. And 
the more noise they make the better 
he likes it. 
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In the attack, then, place your as- 
saulting infantry in front of your heavy 
machine guns massed for action and 
behind them the supporting battalions. 
When the infantryman begins his ad- 
vance lay your machine-gun fire on the 
objective and keep it there until their 
fire is blanketed by the advancing 
troops. Just before this point is 
reached by the infantry have them open 
fire while continuing the march, their 
firing to be a signal for the machine 
guns to lift their fire to the next ob- 
jective, while the infantryman contin- 
ues his firing until the first objective 
is taken. 

Alarm regarding expenditure of am- 
munition need not be felt, since in- 
fantry fire will not commence until 
about 150 yards at the outside from 
his target, and if one shot to every 
five paces is expended the total firing 
will amount to only thirty rounds. Ac- 
curacy is a totally secondary considera- 
tion and no firing directions beyond a 
general statement that the enemy is “up 
there on the hill top—keep his head 
down” should be given. Officers in the 
line should see that it is kept on the 
move and under no _ circumstances 
should the soldier be permitted to kneel 


or fire from any other than the stand- 
ing one, 

His fire has two effects—it keeps his 
mind occupied and makes him feel he is 
inflicting losses with the consequent 
beneficial effect on his morale, and it 
keeps the enemy down in his rifle pits 
from which he hears the rattle of ma- 
chine-gun bullets over his head and both 
feels and hears the thud of lead on 
the ground around him. His natural 
conclusion is that the machine-gun fire 
has not lifted and he knows that until 
it does the attacking infantry must be 
at least one hundred yards from him, 
and during the advance over that last 
hundred yards he has ample time to man 
his fox-holes and _ inflict 
losses. 

He is hopelesly lost who by his em- 
ployment of fire elements does not co- 
ordinate and use them in such a man- 
ner as will insure to himself fire supe- 
riority ; that this superiority will inure 
to him who violates the principles of 
volume, control and direction is mani- 
festly ridiculous, and that these factors 
will be disastrously absent as a result 
of dispersion is too self-evident to need 
contradiction. Theory has always 
taught it and practice in a cruelly bloody 
manner has shown that the theory was 
sound. 
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The Infantry School Courses 


The following is the program of training for the several courses at the 
Infantry School for the session of 1920-1921. 


Schedule of Courses, 1920-1921 


: Frecp Orricers’ Courses, NovemsBer 1, 1920-June 30, 1921. 
General subjects (94 hours): 

Rules of Land Warfare. 

International Law. 

Martial Law and Military Occupation. 
| Riot Duty. 
) Care and Use of Means of Transportation. 

Equitation (21 hours): 

} Qualification and Refresher Course. 
t Research (100 hours): 
| Logic. 
Instruction in Method. 
Assigned Work. 
Theses. 
Military History. 
Military Geography. 
Evolution of Infantry Organization, Arms and Tactics. 
Military Policy of the United States. 
Applied Psychology. 


ts a a 


Methods of Teachings. 

Military art: 
d ist Section. 2d Section. 3d Section. 4th Section. Sth Section. 6th Section. 
i Rifle. Sketching. Drill. Communi- Machine guns. Tactics of company to 
| Auto rifie. | Map reading. Physical cuiture. cation. Brigade, both inclusive. 
{ Pistol. Interpretation of Bayonet fighting. Attack. 
’ | Musketry. aerial photographs. Personal combat. Defense. 
: Scouting. Chemical warfare. One pounder. Security. 

Patrolling. Camouflage. Light mortar. Organization. 

Platoon in Fortification. Tanks. Intelligence. 

attack. Engineering. Grenades. Staff. 
Ranges. Map Reproduction. 
Defense to include 
platoon. 


Company Orricers’ Course, Novemper 1, 1920—-June 30, 1921. 

General subjects (143 hours): 

Military law. 

Hygiene and first aid. 

Hippology. 

Care and use of means of transportation. 

Care of uniform and equipment. 

Riot duty. 

Mess management. 
Equitation (30 hours): 
Research (64 hours): 

Logic. 

Instruction in methods. 

Assigned work. 

Theses. 
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Applied psychology. 
Methods of teaching. 
Military art (1,096 hours): 
(Same as for the field officers’ course.) 


Basic Course. 

Section 1, October 1, 1920—June 30, 1921; Section 2, November 1, 1920-June 30, 1921. 

There are two sections of this course. The First Section consists of the Infantry Officers 
of the 1920 West Point Class, and its work commences on October 1, 1920. 

The Sectond Section is composed of Infantry Officers assigned from duty with troops, and 
its work begins on November 1, 1920. The two classes cover practically the same ground, except 
that the First Section has 155 more class hours. The Schedule of the First Section is the following: 
General subjects (250 hours): 

Military courtesy and customs of the service. 
Administration. 
Elementary military law. 
Elementary hygiene and first aid. 
Elementary hippology. 
Care and use of means of transportation. 
Care of uniform and equipment. 
Interior guard duty. 
Elementary mess management. 
Rules of land warfare. 
Equitation (38 hours): 
Research (40 hours): 
Logic. 
Methods of Research. 
Assigned work. 
Applied psychology. 
Methods of teaching. 
Military art (1,180 hours): 
(Same as for field officers course.) 


NATIONAL GuARD OrFicers’ Course, NovemBer 1, 1920—JANuArRy 31, 1921. 
General subjects (83 hours): 

Hygiene. 

Military law. 

Administration. 

Military courtesy and customs of the service. 
Military art (454 hours): 
ist Section. 2d Section. 
Rifle. Map reading. 
Pistol. Field fortification. 
Automatic. 

















The Aiming Point 


By Lieutenant R. W. Corrigan, 16th Infantry 


ECENTLY in a West Virginia 
R own an allocated recruiting offi- 

cer had the task of making a 
reluctant owner renew at a low figure 
the lease on the local station. While 
the discussion was at its warmest the 
merchant-owner’s son came in to take 
him home for luncheon, but finding his 
father busy, he greeted the officer and 
went out to wait in the family machine 
until time to go. 

“Has he been up to see you?” asked 
the parent parenthetically. 

“Why, yes, sir,” said the recruiting 
officer. “He came in about a week ago 
to find out about educational subjects 
and hours of duty. I advised him,” he 
hastily added, fearing loss of the lease 
if an effort to enlist the son was made 
too emphatic, “to wait until he finished 
school before trying the Army.” 

“Well, he’s out of school; and if he’s 
made up his mind it’s all right with me. 
Would he have to go out of the coun- 
try?” 

“The most satisfactory arrangement 
from all angles would be to send him 
to the infantry regiment which is as- 
signed to this state for recruiting pur- 
poses. It is stationed only about three 
hundred miles from here.” 

“H’'m. Probably cure him of this 
wandering idea for good. When he 
comes to see you again, fix him up; 
and give me that confounded lease. I 
suppose I’m caught.” 

There could have been no less aus- 
picious moment to get from that man 
an expression of parental approval of 
the Army’s training program. He was 
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in the act of losing some money, hav- 
ing once before refused to sign up for 
the rental of his property at a figure 
that represented a theoretical loss. The 
fact that his irritation did not prevent 
his admitting that the service was a 
good place for his boy speaks volumes 
for the kind of army advertising which 
had been done in his community; and 
it also points the way to the main ob- 
jective of army propaganda. 

The average age of accepted appli- 
cants for enlistment in the past five 
months seems to have centered about 
twenty years. The best way to interest 
boys of that age may safely be left to 
canvassers of the general service. In 
order to accept them, however, their 
age must be proved; and in order to 
keep them after acceptance their gen- 
eral welfare and the advantages before 
them must be made so clear to the gen- 
eral public that there will be no swear- 
ing them out on claims of dependency 
and what-not. Thus it appears that 
the most profitable forms of advertising 
must, in the main, be addressed, first, 
to parents; second, to employers. 

The line of greatest attraction to 
thoughtful parents and those not too 
selfish concerns itself with the general 
education which the Army undertakes 
to give. For another type, it should 
be the regular habits and open-air ac- 
tivities resulting from military routine. 
The matter of social activities fostered 
and supervised by military authority 
deserves more attention than it has 
lately been receiving. That will event- 
ually be the test of whether “commu- 
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nity cooperation” and civilian interest 
can endure. 

The employer of labor has a certain 
interest in the results of discipline; but 
it would be almost impossible to dem- 
onstrate it to him. He looks for re- 
sults—the skill and application which 
will produce dollars and cents. There 
is a type of parent with exactly this 
outlook on the future of its offspring. 
The thing to emphasize in both these 
cases is that in a certain definite period 
of time definite training along given 
mechanical or industrial lines can be 
guaranteed. Thus out of the loan of 
material to the military for a year or 
tree years, the interested employer or 
the intere sted parent can expect the re- 
turn of a paying skill. 

It must be remembered that military 
duties are to be performed at the same 
time that this educational training is 
given; and the fact must be expressed. 
It is perfectly right for the Army to 
allow its own true functions to be 
looked upon by the country at large as 
only incidental, for its calling to Fed- 
eral mental and manual training to be 
considered its chief mission ; but it must 
not fail to announce that the military 
machine continues. The item is easily 
lost in the glad news of free schooling ; 
but that way lies misunderstanding and 
much trouble. 

Assuming that the siagle enlistment, 
as described above, will be most accept- 
able to the country at large, we get 
therefrom at the same time a military 
advantage worth a lot of consideration. 
At the Peace of Tilsit, urged as it is 
recalled, by the charms of a lovely lady, 
Napoleon allowed the Prussians an 
army of 12,000 to sweeten the cup of 
defeat. It seemed perfectly safe. The 
organizing genius of Prussia, however, 


observed that a class of 12,000 trained 
under pressure and immediately re- 
placed by a new class could become 
the nucleus of a large and snappy force. 
It did. By successive steps, commenc- 
ing with 1815 and culminating in the 
Empire in 1870, it established a sys- 
tem which just now has only failed 
to defeat the whole civilized world. 
With no aims of aggrandizement, we 
may nevertheless draw an apt conclu- 
sion. 

It will be many years before we have 
universal training, if indeed it ever 
comes. It may never be possible to 
make the American people think along 
prescribed military lines. By propa- 
ganda such as outlined above, by the 
continuance of voluntary enlistment as 
described, and by the inevitable atten- 
tion to military subjects in the period 
of training, however, we can very easily 
be assured of a trained and easily 
available reserve quite sufficient for our 
needs. It is a better thing than enforced 
training. The reserve may not be listed 
and equipped, ready in twenty-four 
hours to be entrained at district head- 
quarters for the invasion of Belgium; 
but it will be a tremendous improvement 
over the “million men between sunset 
and sunrise” who failed entirely to 
spring in 1917. 

Such considerations as these are ob- 
viously not for popular consumption, 
and would have no place in an article 
outside the INFANTRY JOURNAL, or 
other service publication. At the same 
time it must be remembered that the 
kind of article to do the work for the 
present business of recruiting and the 
lasting job of maintaining civilian in- 
terest has to come from a civilian 
source, and must appear in popular 
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publications. The recruiting service 
alone cannot spread the glad tidings. 
It will not be believed—it is an in- 
terested party. 

For instance, a day or two ago an 
applicant who had been accepted sat 
in a station waiting for the moment 
to go to his train. He was consider- 
ing the pamphlet, “Forceful Facts 
About the Army.” Looking up from 
it in a matter-of-fact, man-to-man sort 
of attitude, he asked the officer in 
charge, “How much of this is bull, 
really?” He had made up his mind. 
He was going. Just the same, he 
wasn’t going to be taken in with any 
idea that recruiting personnel might be 
telling the truth, Why should they? 

The same facts from the preacher in 
his home town, or a certain able writer 
who has done a great deal of work for 


the Saturday Evening Post from the 
“in but not of the Army” standpoint, 
would have been accepted without ques- 
tion. 

So, as one suggestion here made in- 
dicates the desirability of attacking 
applicants by indirection through their 
elders, another is offered that the at- 
tack on the elders be made through 
channels which customarily convey to 
them ideas and information, rather than 
direct from army sources. It is easy 
enough. Present army plans have con- 
siderable news and _ story interest. 
There are quite enough newspaper men, 
magazine writers, and popular preach- 
ers who would put out the word if it 
had ever been officially presented to 
them. Patent-medicine advertising will 
not do. Get the stuff out through the 
editor’s office. 


D 


An Army mule at one of the canton- 


ments “went west.” 


The soldier who 


had charge of the last rites had to fill 
out the regulation form, and came 
across the suggestion, “Disposition of 


carcass.” 


After a moment’s thought he wrote 


on the blank line: 


“Mean and deceitful.”"—Dallas Hol- 


land’s Magazine. 





Toll of Unpreparedness 


HEY were your boys and my 

boys. Mud-spattered and grimy, 

they straggled by twos and threes 
to the rendezvous in the dim, front-line 
trench. They were all happy, smiling 
and enthusiastic. Beneath ran an under- 
current of excitement. To go out and 
bring in a Boche patrol was their mis- 
sion, and, man-sized task as it was, they 
were eager to go. Long they waited 
leaderless. 

“Aw, let’s go on over anyway,” 
suggested one. 

“Perhaps the Looie won’t come out,”’ 
ventured another uneasily, as he struck a 
match to light a cigarette. 

“Put-put-put—put-put-put,”” spoke 
up the well-known voice of the machine 
gun off to the right oblique. 

“What the hell’s going on here? 
Who struck that match?’’ came another, 
a strange voice this time from the di- 
rection of the communicating trench. 

The officer who arrived was unknown 
to the patrol. He had not been noti- 
fied that a patrol was leaving the sector. 
His further remarks would not be 
appreciated by a polite audience; they 
concerned the failings of damned rookies 
who lit matches in front-line trenches to 
stir up the Boche. A sudden crescendo 
screech, followed by an ear-splitting, 
earthshaking crash, punctuated his 
vigorous language. 

“That’s what comes of your damned 
match,”” observed the unknown drily 
to the huddled and alarmed mass of 
doughboys. 

“‘Where’s your officer?’’ he continued. 

“Damn-’f we know,” came the un- 
orthodox reply. 

“When do you start?” 


“Orders said eight o'clock.” 

“Well, move on down the trench, 
half of you into the second firing- 
bay and half into the third; another 
will be along in a second. Look alive! 
Step out there, damn it!” 

Z-Z-Z-Banc! 

The now thoroughly alert doughboys 
scattered as directed. The shell had 
fallen near where they had been massed 
in a good-natured crowd. 

The strange lieutenant spat out a 
mouthful of the sacred soil of France. 

“Noncommissioned officer in this 
mob?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir!” A now thoroughly alive 
sergeant stepped up. 

“Send a man after your officer.” 

“Yes, sir. Here he comes, sir.” 

A cheery voice, too loud for the 
occasion, sounded off. 

“That you, sergeant? 

“Yes, sir!’’ 

“Get all the men together.” 

“All here, sir!’’ 

“Let’s go!” 

“Fall in!” shouted the sergeant. 

The strange lieutenant had watched 
the proceeding in silence. His military 
training had been gained through bitter 
experience and was bought with the 
price of blood. He could stand it no 
longer. 

“Have you inspected your patrol, 
sir?’’ he asked. 

“No, not yet. 
do that, sergeant.”’ 

As the haphazard inspection pro- 
ceeded in the dark, the stranger stepped 
up to the patrol leader. 

“My name’s Peterson, Lieutenant, 
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Abe Peterson, in command of this 

“Glad to know you, Lieutenant; my 
name is Hayes.” 

“Can I be of any help? I’m off duty 
and would like to go along for the 
experience.” 

“Glad to have you, sir.” 

“Do you mind if I make a suggestion 
or two?” 

‘“‘Why no; always glad to learn.” 

Under the direction of Abe Peterson, 
pockets were emptied of letters, docu- 
ments, matches, tobacco, and any object 
that could be of information to the 
enemy or attract his attention. Identi- 
fication tags were discarded, the chains 
of canteens muffled or removed, lumin- 
ous wrist watches fastened under the 
flap of the gas-mask carrier, tin hats, 
worn smooth and shiny, were plastered 
with mud to dull the reflective surface. 
The faces and hands of all were then 
blacked or smeared with mud and the 
arms inspected. There were two auto- 
matic rifles and only a few grenades. 
There was only one wire-cutter in the 
party. The shortage of pistols, trench- 
knives, clubs and sawed-off shotguns 
was ghastly. Peterson sent a man with 
a note to his platoon leader, directing 
him to send what he could spare from 
the trench stores. 

“Have you a map of the sector, Lieu- 
tenant?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Here; take mine. Compass?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You didn’t examine the ground by 
daylight, did you? Well, if I were you 
I'd tell the men what they are going out 
for; tell them all you know; explain 
your plan of going out and coming back, 
and, if you like, I'll give them a few 
hints and warnings.”’ 

The once cheerful young lieutenant 


was now humble and crest-fallen. There 
had been in his careless mind no con- 
ception of the multitude of details in- 
volved in a duty apparently so simple 
as that of taking out a patrol. He had 
no idea of the awful responsibility of 
holding in the hollow of his hand 
twenty valuable young lives. Little 
did he dream that once over the parapet 
he was aczarin No Man’s Land. How 
could it be otherwise? He was no 
soldier; he was only an amateur hero. 
At the beginning of the World War 
Jack Hayes had been a freshman in 
college. He thought as his father, an 
ardent pacifist, had thought: wars were 
idiotic; they were illogical; the world 
recognized the evil of war and was too 
civilized to fight. In 1916 he too 
applauded the verdict “Too proud to 
fight.” In 1917 he forgot that he had 
ever thought anything of the sort and 
went into a training camp with the rest, 
swept away, unconscious of the con- 
tradiction, by the workings of mass- 
psychology. He had no conception of 
the responsibilities of his office; he 
thought only in vague terms of beating 
the Boche and being a hero. Of his 
qualifications as a leader he never had 
the slightest misgivings. Consequently, 
when he called his men about him, he 
was not aware that his late arrival, his 
serious oversight ‘in preparation, the 
indecision of his bearing, the vague 
description of his vague plans and the 
pitiful attempt at a bluff had trans- 
formed a cheerful group of self-confident, 
self-reliant and eager young Americans 
into a suspicious, uneasy mob. The 
confidence in a leader that binds soldiers 
into a team was shaken, and an incoher- 
ent group of individuals, open to the 
influence of the slightest suggestion 
from every other source than that of 
their appointed leader was the result. 
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However, word quickly passed around 
that Abe Peterson was coming along, 
and, with the pathetic eagerness of the 
American youth to find a hero to 
worship, they whispered their satis- 
faction. They had liked him from the 
first energetic decisive damn. He was 
a real officer; he knew his business; he 
was strict; they had a fighting chance 
with him along. That was all they 
asked. 

It was 8.45, three-quarters of an hour 
late, when the first eager youngsters 
crawled over the parapet with palpitat- 
ing hearts and out into the mysteries of 
No Man’s Land. They were to find the 
lane through the barbed wire and guide 
the others to it. Ten minutes slowly 
passed by. Two more were sent to 
find the first pair. Soon one reported 
back, and shortly afterwards a scattered 
group of crawling, creeping, scrambling, 
wriggling, sweating and swearing men 
were rourided up into a patrol on the 
far side of the maze of rusty barbed wire, 
which had retained as souvenirs frag- 
ments of the shirts and breeches—and 
patches of youthful American anatomy. 

“Now,” said Lieut. Jack Hayes, 
desperately trying to recall some of the 
lessons he had learned between dances 
at the training camp, ‘“‘we got to get into 
some kind of formation. Any of you 
men been on patrol before?”’ 

“Yes, sir,” two answered timidly. 

“But,” added one, “not this kind, sir.” 

(Nobody heard Abe Peterson’s foot- 
note to this ambiguous statement.) 

“Well, you two go out ahead as scouts, 
and you too, Halverton. You bring the 
rest along, sergeant.” 

With these directions, Lieutenant 
Hayes joined the scouts. No, he did 
not have “cold feet,”’ this young ama- 
teur soldier; he was only one of those 
who sprang to arms between sunrise 


and sunset; “Pinch hitters” they were 
called by those who had not studied 
batting-averages. 

Thus the patrol started, the lieutenant 
and his three scouts out ahead, and 
the rest formed in two close-packed lines 
about 10 yards behind. 

A hollow explosion to the right. 
The men fall down and cower huddled in 
groups. A Boche flare bursts and 
floods No Man’s Land with a clear 
light. There is scrambling confusion 
for refuge in water-filled shell-holes and 
much hard breathing and profanity. 
The flare flickers out. The men scramble 
to their feet and start to move. The 
flare flashes up again brighter than 
before. The startled men throw them- 
selves flat in a panic. It is a recurrent 
flare, prepared by the Boche for just 
such a purpose—to lure the unwary 
patrol into a sense of security by dying 
out, then suddenly flaring up again. 
This device has taken toll of many an 
unwary patrol, but this time blind 
chance preserved our unwarned soldiers. 

Unable to control his men from the 
front, Hayes drops back. With him 
come his scouts. (They do not know 
what to do without his directions.) So, 
in a formless mass, they proceed. They 
come to a small brook. Peterson had 
warned Hayes of its existence. He 
had told also of a plank to be found 
upon which to cross. As the men 
come up through the rustling dry grass 
they slip and splash into shell-holes and 
swear under their breath. Peterson 
expects every second the alarm from 
the Boche and the deadly “‘put-put-put 
—put-put-put.”’ 

“Now,” says Hayes, “we'll have to 
find the plank. Jensen, you and Brown 
look for it downstream.” 

The two silent soldiers depart. 

An endless wait. 
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Jensen and Brown return and report 
no plank to be found. 

“Then it must be upstream,” the 
logical leader deduced. ‘“Layzari, you 
and Kennedy look for it upstream.” ™ 

In a few minutes the pair come back 
with the plank between them. 

“All right, throw it across.” 

A thundering splash rewards their 
first effort. 

Noises travel far in the dead stillness 
of No Man’s Land. However, despite 
every effort to attract his unfavorable 
attentions, the Boche seems doggedly 
determined to ignore the awkward, 
noisy patrol. 

A second attempt—a second resound- 
ing SpLasu! 

The God that guards over cripples, 
fools and babes, that night was guarding 
the American soldier. 

A third attempt and a good, solid 
thud rewards the effort; the plank rests 
both ends upon terra firma. 

Lieutenant Hayes crawls over the 
plank, followed closely in file by his men. 
Peterson brings up the rear. When 
Peterson has just begun the crossing a 
hoarse whisper floats across the water. 

“Go back! This is an island, we've 
got to cross somewhere else.” 

Had that hoarse whisper but reached a 
hostile ear! What a target! Fifteen 
men huddled on a tiny island and seven 
lined up on a plank! What a bag for 
the Fatherland! 

And they were your boys and my 
boys. 
In Heaven soldiers do not know that 
they died needlessly. Hell is the realiza- 
tion that our stupidity, our pettiness, 
our hypocrisy and our politics have sent 
our sons uselessly, needlessly and de- 
fenseless to death. 

Back from the island, Hayes is at a 
loss. It is 12.20 and he was to have 


been relieved at midnight at the place 
designated for the ambush. He was 
not yet half-way there! Since there 
was no possibility of reaching the 
rendezvous by daylight, it was decided 
to set an ambush where he was, while 
waiting for the relief to pass. During 
the wait Peterson heard a gentle snore 
from the grass. He motioned the 
sergeant to awaken the culprit. It was 
the team of one of the automatic rifles. 
When shaken, the sleepers, tired, dis- 
couraged and sullen, cursed their ser- 
geant in open tones. 

Again the God that watches over fools 
intervened, for although voices carry 
far in the stilly night, only'a few minutes 
later word was passed around that the 
enemy was on the left. 

They appear—a point first, 10 yards 
ahead, then a small patrol of about a 
squad. Word was passed to let the 
point walk into the net, capture him, 
and open fire on the patrol. 

Peterson glanced curiously at the 
antics of the man beside him; his head 
was buried in his arms and his shoulders 
were heaving. Suddenly the head shot 
up and, the louder for the desperate 
efforts to suppress it, a lusty Ka-Cuoo! 
burst out upon the silent air. The 
Boche patrol stops short, ducks, and 
disappears. Our patrol opens an excited 
scattering fire. Hayes pays no atten- 
tion, intent upon emptying his own 
automatic into the darkness. 

A sudden flash from the Boche lines. 
A caterpillar rocket bursts and wriggles 
down the heavens—a call for the 
barrage. 

A dull, low, distant moan swells into 
a series of snarling shrieks; come crashes, 
rending roars, the vicious, shrill scream 
of flying fragments of shell, the patter 
of falling débris, the dry, monotonous 
staccato of the machine guns, the 
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weird and mournful sob of passing 
bullets, like the sigh of passing souls. 
Dazed by the myriad flashes, stunned 
by the titanic crashes, a few of the men 
creep towards their own wires. A 
shower of hand-grenades meets them; 
their comrades are excited recruits too. 

Lieutenant Hayes wriggles through 
the wire, his once trim uniform a 
tattered, shredded, muddy and blood- 
stained rag. He reaches the parapet 
and screams: “‘For God’s sake, fellows 
——”’ his body leaps forward, stiffens 
and then slouches over the parapet, a 
limp, lifeless thing. 

The story was told by Peterson, who, 


knowing the game, escaped the barrage 
by crawling toward the German lines 
and into a shell-hole. Six others, near 
him, he also saved. Fourteen torn and 
twisted forms sprawled motionless in No 
Man’s Land—your boys and my boys. 

When he came in, Peterson looked at 
the body of the young officer. ‘You're 
a lucky devil not to have had to live— 
you’d blame yourself to your dying 
day,” thought he. 

Today Peterson is a fanatic on 
“Preparedness.” Nobody listens to 
him, because preparation costs money, 
and because Peterson was a soldier. 

Mora: Do not listen to experts; 
they are prejudiced. ay 


D 


Senator Harpinc Says: 
I believe in a small Army, but the best 


in the world, with a mindfulness for 
preparedness which will avoid the un- 
utterable cost of our previous neglect.” 
—E-xtract from Senator Harding's ac- 
ceptance of the Presidential nomination. 
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HEN it comes to enduring, 
sacrificing, and dying, the hum- 


ble and plebeian mule can be 
relied on to do his full duty, as he proved 
in the World War. Many a time, when 
the mud was deepest and the skinner 
in his worst temper, the mule laid back 
his ears, planted his feet firmly upon 
any spot he could find, and pulled a 
gun or a wagon out of the mire. There 
were more than 45,000 of him engaged 
with the army overseas and more than 
100,000 with the troops in the United 
States; and while he resorted at times 
to ungentle tricks, yet when it came to 
hard and necessary work, when it came 
to going without eating and drinking, 
when it came to difficulties in transpor- 
tation, the mule was to be depended 
upon. He was the hero of many a 
trying hour. Now comes an official 
word of appreciation from the Govern- 
ment. According to the New York Sun: 

“There was no comparison,”’ says the 
Quartermaster General’s announcement, 
“between the small, poorly nourished 
mule secured in Spain and those pur- 
chased in southern France and the 
powerful, upstanding, mealy-nosed pro- 
duct of the middle west. There was 
sharp criticism in some places of the 
class of animals which came up from 
Spain for duty on the battle-front. But 
these little animals were able to haul 
machine-gun carts, releasing the heavy 
animals for duty with the artillery and 
ammunition trains. 

“There were times during the final 
stage of the World War when it was 
impossible to give much-needed rest to 
these animals. There were not enough 
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to do the work which confronted them, 
and the result was that it was necessary 
to keep on the move forty-eight, sixty, 
and sometimes seventy-two hours with 
hardly more than a pause. Then it was 
possible only to feed a small amount of 
grain and a few handfuls of hay. Under 
this strain the mule went forward, giving 
his all uncomplainingly. 

“The mule has always been given the 
credit of having his full quota of brains, 
but at times it seemed he had more than 
his share. He may run when hitched 
to a wagon but invariably does no harm 
to himself or the wagon. When tired he 
makes his condition known by quitting. 
However, this quality did not come to 
the fore during the days of St. Mihiel 
and in the Argonne. 

“The record of the mule through the 
World War has been such as to reflect 
much credit upon the dam, the farm 
mare of the United States, as well as 
upon the long-eared, loose-jointed pro- 
genitor of that hybrid—an animal indis- 
pensable to the success of our army in 
the field. 

“Instances have been known where a 
pack-mule would loaf about the army 
kitchen while the cook was baking bread, 
until he observed the cook busy at some 
other duty, when he would approach the 
fire, raise one foot, paw off the lid of 
the Dutch oven, grab the hot loaf within, 
and make off with it on the run. He 
would do the same if he observed a hunk 
of bacon within easy reach.” 

A good many farmers these days, 
devoted to their horses, say, ‘‘Gosh darn 
a mule anyway!” on general principles, 
but the Army loves and admires him for 
services rendered and would like to see 
him get the Distinguished Service 
Medal. Perhaps his valor and con- 
stancy in war-time will recommend him 
to softer sentiments in times of peace. 





*Literary Digest. 


The Absolute Vs. Relative Standard 
By Lieutenant Colonel G. B. Pritchard, 6th Cavalry 


ing relative merit and of encour- 

aging keen, healthy competition, 
one by establishing in advance a fixed 
numerical standard of achievement and 
grading as proficient or deficient those 
who fall above or below this standard 
respectively, irrespective of the number 
on each side of the line. 

The other way is, with a numerical 
scale as before, to grade as proficient 
a certain ratio of the whole number of 
contestants and to classify as deficient 
all the remainder. 

These two systems are not unfa- 
miliar to all of us; they are of great 
importance to us in our scheme of mili- 
tary instruction and especially in our 
schools pertaining thereto. 

The advantage of the first system 
obviously with an “Absolute Standard” 
is that the standard stays where it was 
put and you know exactly where you 
are going to arrive at the end of your 
course; whereas in the second place, 
with “Relative Standard,” the amount 
of absolute proficiency to be attained 
is an uncertain quantity dependent on 
the average of ability in the total num- 
ber considered. 

A few years ago, in order to promote 
saber proficiency in the cavalry, it was 
ordered that the five most proficient 
contestants in each regiment should be 
especially decorated or awarded. In 
view of the varied work, stations, of 
the different regiments and a lack of 
standardizing in training, etc., it was at 
once apparent that the best five in cer- 
tain regiments would not be one-half as 


T see are two ways of determin- 


good as the best five in others who 
could turn out 100 men perhaps as good 
as the five in the poorer regiments. 

To reward the best without any pro- 
viso as to minimum absolute achieve- 
ment is to substitute the spirit of mere 
competition for the spirit of excellence 
with competition as an auxiliary aid 
thereto. Competition by itself induces 
effort, but it may also involve a lot of 
noise and lost motion, together with a 
fluctuating standard of excellence, un- 
less this standard is first definitely 
established. 

Our School of the Line has the rela- 
tive standard in that a certain percent- 
age of the class may go to the Gen- 
eral School. This percentage is perhaps 
just right for stimulating the fiercest 
kind of competition. But no absolute 
standard has been established so far 
as is known. Too large an amount of 
energy is devoted to beating the other 
fellow. The competition is more in- 
tense than among West Point cadets. 
Cadets “bone” tenths ; Line’ School men 
“bone” hundredths. Some people think 
this desirable. But we constantly have 
the occurrence of instructors or offi- 
cers who have finished the course ad- 
vising those pursuing it to get their 
minds off the question of marks and to 
try and do good work and leave the 
marks to take care of themselves. Here 
we have, therefore, one of the best ar- 
guments for some kind of an absolute 
standard. When the student gets free 
from fear that someone else is going 
to surpass him, he can put his thought 
into the effort to attain a certain mini- 
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mum of excellence, doing extra work 
if necessary in order to accomplish this. 
Another remark frequently h-ard, espe- 
cially by men who have already made 
the Staff Class, is to the effect: “What 
difference does it make even if you 
don’t make the Staff Class? Nobody 
thinks about that in connection with you 
afterwards.” 

This may be true personally among 
a large percentage of acquaintances, but 
it is not true officially, especially on 
one’s efficiency record. The Army Reg- 
ister has a plain blank space near your 
name, just after “Graduate School of 
the Line, ,’ and right where 
“Graduate Staff Class, .” would 
naturally be were it not that you had 
not furnished the wherewithal to the 
Government for inserting this phrase 
after your name. 

It is idle for individuals verbally to 
minimize the importance of something 
which the Government in writing has 
in the most official and formal manner 
published for one’s guidance, and con- 
duct in one’s mutual relations with it. 
Officers in one’s regiment and those at 
the Line School may know that one 
had poor tactical instruction in garri- 
son schools and a luke-warm or hand- 
tied colonel as preparation for compet- 
ing with less brainy but better blessed 
men, but the Army doesn’t know it, the 
Army Register doesn’t know it, and 
one’s efficiency record doesn’t know it. 
An absolute standard and the opportu- 
nity to do extra work to attain that 
standard would compensate for this un- 
equal preparation—an inequality not 
uncommon, and not infrequently con- 
nected with great credit in other lines, 
to the deficiently prepared. 

Everyone knows the great task be- 
fore the instructors in the School of 








the Line and how inadequate the time 
is to cover the ground desired, but with 
full realization of this fact, no hesita- 
tion whatever is had in saying that it 
is believed to be best to teach less and 
to teach it more thoroughly—that is, so 
that the student will have the confidence 
and the enthusiasm to turn right around 
and teach it himself, and that it is 
highly desirable that every student, be 
he qualified staff classman or not, leave 
the year’s course with a hearty and un- 
feigned enthusiasm for continuing with- 
out intermission the work he has been 
doing, instead of, as with some (nat- 
urally the unqualified staff classmen), 
a feeling as of a job set aside, an irk- 
some duty accomplished, a pill swal- 
lowed. 

I think no one who gives it serious 
thought will deny that the effect of the 
Line Class course on one who has been 
rushed hurriedly through it is somewhat 
confusing, and the realization or con- 
viction that though the game at the 
school has been played fair, the student 
has, through no fault of his own, con- 
sidering his duties in the service at 
large, been “I. C’ed” is very much like 
a slap in the face. 

It seems a very pretty system, this 
(for the bookkeeper), of having a 
bunch of contestants start out at the 
same time and then classify them at the 
finish, weeding out the “failures” and 
telling them that because they didn’t 
improve the “talent” given them they 
are consigned to oblivion, and then tell- 
ing the “successes” that they have done 
well and by so doing have won the op- 
portunity to see if they can “repeat” 
at something better. How simple! How 
equally fair! What sophistry! This 
is not the first time that a thing has 
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been called equally fair which was only 
“indiscriminately unfair.” 

Even if everybody had started with 
the same equipment at the scratch, the 
principle of telling a man who has once 
failed, even through his own fault to- 
tally, that never again will he get the 
chance to make up for this deficiency, is 
unsound. There is no objection to se- 
lecting the best men in a certain contest 
as the immediate competitors in a 
higher contest—they have won it and 
should get it—but to tell a man who 
has failed to make the Staff Class that 
he can never get a chance at it again, 
and that he can never go to the War 
College because of that failure, is to my 
mind contrary to all principles of jus- 
tice and right unless the failure is ac- 
companied by some unmistakeable evi- 
dence of an inability to ever qualify for 
the Staff Class, or by reprehensible con- 


duct, or by a lack of the proper spirit. 
As a matter of fact, a man of good in- 
telligence who has failed to make the 
Staff Class who is an enthusiast for 
going on is better material for future 
advanced work than one who has not 
failed but who lacks the initiative and 


interest of the other student. I think 
that what we need is more discrimina- 
tion in this matter if we are trying to 
“make” officers and not “break” them— 
a little more of the spirit of helpfulness 
in seeing as many officers as possible 
of the Line Class make the Staff Class. 
To ruin even one officer’s military ca- 
reer and education by excluding him 
forever from future educational oppor- 
tunities and prestige because of such 
reasons as having to restrict the size of 
the Staff Class, due to limited officers’ 
quarters or to deficient money appro- 
priations, is very, very bad. It might 
have to be done temporarily, but who 


wants to stand sponsor for its “equal 
opportunity to all” as a permanent 
institution ? 

It’s a very poor horse that can only 
be gotten to travel fast by the mechani- 
cal trick of dangling some hay at a 
permanent distance in front of its nose 
beyond its reach. 

The idea that fine work can only be 
done by stimulation to the most intense 
degree of feverish competition, culmi- 
nating in the crowning of some and the 
crucifixion of others, is a proposition 
that can easily be disproved. 

Which brings us back to the “Abso- 
lute Standard.” Have an “Absolute 
Standard” at Leavenworth. At least, 
until officers can go there equally and 
uniformly prepared, make allowances 
for this inequality by giving a special 
helping hand. If a student doesn’t 
show the proper spirit or will not work, 
he should be dropped, but as long as 
there are brains and desire he should 
be assisted and his services preserved 
to the Government. 

Scholarship is only one of many at- 
tributes of a soldier, and not the most 
important. Tactical sense develops 
slowly in some, in whom, when it comes, 
it takes firm root. 

It is well known that preparation by 
oneself in this subject is not easy at 
first, at any rate, and the securing in a 
garrison of one who is enthusiastic, 
willing and experienced enough to work 
with one in this line is very difficult 
for any who will try the experiment. 

There was a time when officers at 
Leavenworth would ask a man who said 
he had no training in this line if he 
wasn’t on “the mailing list.” This as a 
reply was a very effectual silencer and 
generally completely routed the one to 
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whom it was addressed. Instructors 


there now admit the difficulty of utili- 
zation of this method of instruction 
without additional help in the way 


of competent criticism—not always 
available. 


Finally, touching the matter of fever- 
ish competition, remember the troop 
commander in the old army who used 
to form his troop by calling: “Fall in! 
Fall in! Last three men in ranks for 





guard tonight.” 
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The Time to Judge 

In peace, and not in war, is the time 
to judge the worth of a man’s or a 
nation’s patriotism. Those who are in- 
different to their country’s welfare in 
peace will be of no use to it in time of 
war. For a nation to suffer defeat 
through unpreparedness is, to all prac- 
tical purposes, as bad as though it were 
through cowardice on the field. In 
consequence, the man who opposes, in 
time of peace, suitable preparation for 
war, is as unpatriotic and detrimental 
to the nation as he who shirks his duty 
or deserts his post in time of battle. 


First Division Circus 
By Lieutenant F. E, Coyne, Jr., Editor, “Bridgehead Sentinel” 


UCH has been said and written 
M about the new, democratic 
peace-time Army, and the First 
Division is doing much to demonstrate 
the versatility of the American soldier 
in modern times. Returning to the 
United States in September, 1919, this 
division received the acclaim and 
plaudits of a grateful populace for a 
record never surpassed by anything in 
the history of the nation, and after 
seeing its ranks thinned by the discharge 
of thousands of its loyal and heroic 
officers and men, immediately took 
steps to again bring its membership to 
the top-notch of military perfection. 
Under the tireless supervision and 
efforts of Major General Charles P. 
Summerall, every phase of the new poli- 
cies of the War Department was care- 
fully handled, so that not only were 
the many recruiting parties of the divi- 
sion successful in replacing to a large 
extent those lost from the service, but 
activities in the division became the 
subject of country-wide discussion. 
The Educational and Recreational 
Department succeeded in developing the 
schools of the First Division at Camp 
Zachary Taylor to a point of efficiency 
second to none. Athletics and other 
activities for the personnel were 
brought to a high grade, and the crown- 
ing feature of the entire effort to build 
the morale of the command was real- 
ized wuen the First Division Circus, 
“The Greatest Army Show on Earth,” 
was successfully presented to the citi- 
zens of Louisville, Ky., on August 5, 
after four excellent performances 


within the boundaries of the camp the 
week previous. 

The idea of presenting such a colos- 
sal venture was born last year while the 
First Division was settled at the Cob- 
lenz Bridgehead, and was first presented 
in the German city of Montabaur, where 
division headquarters were located. At 
that time, after many weary days of 
waiting and watching other regular 
army divisions depart for the United 
States, the officials looked about for 
some great activity in which the divi- 
sion as a whole could partake, with a 
view to developing still further the 
pride in the division and what its mem- 
bers could do. 

The circus in Germany was a huge 
success, so far beyond the most enthu- 
siastic expectations of its tireless spon- 
sors that it was necessary not only to 
extend the booking on the great field 
in the city of Montabaur, but to travel 
with full personnel and equipment to 
the city of Cologne, where the First 
Division soldier-performers entertained 
thousands of delighted and homesick 
British “Tommies.” 

At that time the proposition of re- 
organizing the circus for presentation 
at home was thought to be too remote 
for fulfillment, owing to the fact that 
so many of the professional members 
of the division would be out of the 
service, and therefore too few men 
available for any such endeavor in this 
country. 

The First Division has not forgotten 
5,300 officers and men who made the 
supreme sacrifice while in the ranks of 
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the division, and by means of dances, 
a most successful horse show, and by 
popular subscription, have raised the 
handsome sum of over $75,000 toward 
the erection of a $100,000 monument 
in the city of Washington, D. C., in 
memory of the division heroes. 

All indications would point to the 
certainty that the First Division Circus 
will easily send this fund “over the top.” 

In organizing the venture this year 
the authorities found that but a very 
small number of those appearing in the 
circus in Germany remained in the divi- 
sion. Fortunately, the services of 
Captain Harcourt Hervey, F. A., who 
managed and directed the exhibition of 
1919, and several of his able assistants 
at that time, were available, and these 
officers were given the huge task of 
not only organizing the circus, but of 
making it even more successful and 
even larger than the effort of the pre- 
vious year. 

Though only a few months of train- 
ing were possible, when the gates were 
opened for the first performance in 
Camp Zachary Taylor on Saturday, 
July 31, it was at once realized that 
here was an exhibition that would do 
credit indeed to the best efforts of the 
larger professional showmen. From 
the rather diminutive two-ring and one 
platform arena of Germany was now 
displayed three rings and two platforms, 
of like dimensions to the larger and 
well-known American traveling cir- 
cuses. 

The program contains almost exactly 
the same list of circus performances 
seen during the summer season through- 
out the country in the big shows, from 
the grand entry to the last number, 
the exciting Roman chariot race. Be- 
tween are shown examples of acro- 


batics, bareback riding, rope throwing, 
broncho busting, aerial performers, 
mirth-provoking clowns, sensational 
monkey drills, wonderfully trained 
horses, the best elephant and lion act 
in the country. And all of this, with 
the exception only of the elephant and 
the lion acts, is done by soldier mem- 
bers of the First Division, all of whom 
have served their country in most of 
the major operations of the World War 
in which American troops fought. 

The entrance pageant depicts the 
progress of the American Army, and 
consists of platoons of infantrymen in 
the uniform of the period represented, 
led by the coonskin-capped frontiers- 
men, and followed by the Colonial sol- 
dier, the soldier of 1812, the top-hatted 
fighter of the Mexican War, members 
of both Federal and Confederate forces 
of the Civil War, Spanish War veter- 
ans, and finally the  steel-helmeted, 
broad-shouldered young men of the 
World War. The appeal of this pa- 
geant at once strikes a respondent chord 
in the hearts of the spectators, and 
cheer upon cheer always greets their 
appearance and their stately parade 
around the immense arena. 

The main show consumes nearly two 
hours, without a dull moment, and then 
in an adjoining field is presented the 
crowning feature of the entire exhibi- 
tion—the “Battle of the Tanks.” 

This spectacle far surpasses anything 
heretofore attempted to give civilians 
something of a true idea of how young 
America triumphed over the war-mad 
Hun on the fields of France. 

Trenches, shell-holes, barbed wire, 
flame-charred trees, all are in reality, 
and from start to finish of the repro- 
duction strict attention to detail has 
been carefully paid. 
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The “play” opens with a simple ex- 
planation apprising the fact that at one 
end of the field are the “enemy,” alert, 
and manning a score of machine guns. 
At the other, is a force of United States 
Infantry, entrenched behind their 
barbed wire entanglements. A raiding 
party, preceded by a volunteer who 
deftly cuts a way through the wire, 
crawls stealthily and laboriously across 
“No Man’s Land,” under cover of tree 
stumps and shell-holes, and succeeds 
in capturing an advance machine-gun 
nest, taking two prisoners and losing 
but one of their number. They suc- 
ceed in regaining their lines, under the 
severe staccato fire of many enemy ma- 
chine-guns. The enemy, in fear, sends 


many flares into the air, lighting up the 
territory to see what is going on before 
them. 

The lumbering tanks then appear in 


the distance forming for an attack, and 
at the proper signal they start their 
dificult way toward the enemy 
trenches, through barbed wire, in and 
out of shell-holes, with the infantry, 
bayonets fixed, crouching safely be- 
hind them. At the moment of the 
advance a signal rocket is sent aloft 
and the friendly artillery, represented 
by the famous “First Shot” Battery, 
Battery “C,” Sixth Field Artillery, as- 
sisted by her sister batteries, “A’” and 
“B,” lay down a terrific fire upon the 
enemy trenches. In this simulated 
bombardment hundreds of 75-mm. 
blank cartridges are used in each per- 
formance. 

The intense machine-gun fire from 
the defense is bound to sound true 
to the veterans among the spectators, 
as thousands of rounds of service am- 
munition must be used twice daily. As 
a safety measure, the guns are set deep 


into shell-holes, and the hail of steel is 
shot into the ground directly before the 
muzzle of the gun, it being imprac- 
ticable to use any other ammunition. 

The staccato fire from the many 
rifles continues, and the tanks approach 
within a short distance from the enemy. 
The hot fire from the machine guns 
and antitank rifles is too much and the 
advancing waves fall back, only to 
reform and once more make their de- 
termined push toward the objective. 
At this juncture the enemy send a 
rocket as a signal to their artillery 
support, and immediately a heavy 
counter-barrage is dropped directly in 
front of the advancing troops. This ef- 
fect is little short of wonderful, half- 
pound charges of T. N. T. being elec- 
trically fired from the many shell holes. 

Realism is added at this point by a 
“trick” in which one of the tanks about 
to enter one of the shell-holes is ap- 
parently struck by one of the enemy 
shells and turns over. A Chemical 
Warfare man lights a red flare, and 
the effect of a burning tank is conceded 
to be the “real thing.” At practically 
every performance many of the specta- 
tors are of the opinion that something 
of an accidental nature has occurred. 

Reaching the enemy trenches and 
in response to the whistled signal of the 
platoon leaders, the infantrymen rush 
over the parapets and take their 
prisoners. 

A number of flares are then placed, 
signalling to friendly airmen the new 
line of the infantry. 

The spectacle has been carefully re- 
hearsed, is true to life and has given 
full measure of excitement to the 
thousands of thrilled spectators who 
have so far seen the “Battle of the 
Tanks.” 
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Some idea of the magnitude of this 
great undertaking of the First Division 
is sensed in the figures which show that 
there are 45 officers and 1,200 soldiers 
in the circus organization. Four hun- 
dred of these comprise the forces in 
action during the “Battle of the 
Tanks” and the rest are performers in 
the main show, “freaks,” concession- 
aires on the midway, and the usual 
force of roustabouts, electricians, re- 
pairmen, etc. 

An additional 108 men and several 
officers are in charge of the educational 
and vocational training exhibits, and 
this force also functions in the interests 
of army recruiting. 

Their activities are housed in a large 
tent near the main entrance to the 
circus grounds, so situated that the 
spectators pass the various booths in 
approaching the midway and men- 
agerie 

The tent is packed with material 
and displays which cannot fail to at- 
tract and to hold the interest of young 
men in the work now being done in the 
new, democratic peace-time Army. 
Along one side of the tent are the 
exhibits prepared by the educational 
and vocational schools of Camp 
Zachary Taylor. In the center aisle 
are displayed captured German guns, 
shells, and other war booty taken by 
the First Division, and along the other 
wall are a line of booths, displaying the 
activities of the different branches of 
the Army. 

In the infantry booth is discovered a 
standard infantry trench, manned by 
soldiers ready for combat, showing all 
of the equipment normally utilized in 
position warfare. The machine-gun 
booth has an attractive machine-gun 
emplacement, camouflaged, the gun 


ready for action. The artillery booth 
shows artillery matériel, sighting in- 
struments, range finders, and other in- 
struments used by that branch. The 
engineer booth has their display, with 
a clever model of a pontoon bridge, 
similar to the one erected across the 
Rhine River last year in Germany, 
when the First Engineers of the First 
Division broke all records in bridging 
that famous stream. 

The Signal Corps shows radio, tele- 
phone and telegraph sets, operated by 
experienced men who gladly explain 
the apparatus and answer all questions 
regarding their use. Each branch of 
the service has its own booth and at- 
tendants, exhibiting and explaining its 
own activities. 

Along the other side of the tent are 
the educational and recreational ex- 
hibits. There is a large cloth sign at- 
tractively painted and prepared by the 
students of the automobile department 
of the schools. The sign hangs along 
the back wall and sets forth the at- 
tractiveness of service with the First 
Division—the recreational as well as 
the educational advantages. 

From left to right the exhibits are 
placed as follows: 

The machine shop exhibit, showing 
an engine lathe, a toolmaker’s bench 
lathe, a bench drill press, an electric 
double-end grinder, a bench vise, a 
machinist’s tool display board, a dis- 
play board showing oil stones, and all 
operating under electric power. 

The motor exhibit, showing four 
automobile engines, assembled and 
placed in first-class running order by 
the students of the school. These 
motors were made up of salvaged parts 
taken from many different motors and 
assembled into units by the students. 
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There is a G.M.C. motor, a Ford motor, 
an F.W.D. motor and a Packard motor. 
All of these motors are actually used 
by the school in the classes of the auto- 
motive department. One of the most 
interesting exhibits in this booth is 
that of a Dodge touring car chasis, 
whose engine is exhibited in cross sec- 
tion, and continually running under 
electric power to show the operation of 
the valves and cylinder pistons. 

The vulcanizing exhibit, showing 
casings repaired by students in the 
various stages of the work. There is 
a display here of tires as they come to 
the vulcanizing school and as they 
leave, showing each stage of the re- 
pair work. 

The plumbing exhibit, showing all 
kinds of valves and gauges assembled 
to resemble a large tree with many 
branches. 

The storage battery exhibit, with 
starting, lighting and ignition displays. 
Here is shown a display board worth 
over $1,000, containing all the different 
types of Army standard ignition equip- 
ment. A complete outlay of all storage 
battery equipment is also found in this 
section. 

The drafting exhibits consist of a set 
of drafting tables taken directly from 
the class rooms, showing the work of 
the soldier-students in the various 
stages of progress. The working tools 
are arranged on each table. 

The business department exhibit 
shows a stenographer’s outfit, type- 
writer, tablet and pencils and a dicta- 
phone unit in operation. 

The general education exhibit dis- 
plays all of the books and material 
used in the various classes of this de- 
partment and includes maps, a globe 


of the world and all 
utensils. 

The electric display shows a full set 
of field equipment—telegraph instru- 
ments, the typewriter attached, and 
showing different kinds of wire splicing 
and cable work with conduits. 

The carpenter and painting schools’ 
exhibits are in front of the entire dis- 
play of the schools. There is a small 
fence built by the students in the car- 
penter school and this has been beauti- 
fully painted in green and white by the 
students of the painting school. 

Those who have seen the display as- 
sembled declare that it is the most 
complete exhibit of its kind ever shown. 
Printed matter pertaining to the various 
branches of service is freely given to 
prospects, and the members of the 
First Division in charge of the exhibits 
do everything possible to acquaint 
young men with the advantages and 
benefits of an enlistment in the new, 
democratic peace-time Army. 

After six performances before huge 
crowds in Indianapolis, Ind., the First 
Division Circus moved to Chicago, IIL, 
where the first performance on August 
19 was the beginning of a two-week’s 
engagement at White City Amusement 
Park. 

Authorities who have witnessed the 
excellent performance given by the 
members of the First Division, United 
States Army, are enthusiastic in their 
praise that this is the greatest exhibi- 
tion ever successfully attempted by a 
military organization, and that it will 
be practically impossible to eclipse the 
worth toward morale and in acquaint- 
ing the public with the new, democratic 
peace-time Army that is now being 
done by the First Division Circus, the 
“Greatest Army Show on Earth.” 
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‘““T ISTENING-IN” on all allied 
= telephone messages, the Ger- 
mans were fully informed of the 
plans for many of the early attacks, 
with results, of course, highly unsatis- 
factory to the Allies. According to 
John Comeling, who contributes an 
article on “Coils of Defeat” to The 
New Witness (London), the device 
that made this possible was first used 
by the Germans early in 1915, and its 
existence was unsuspected by the Allies 
until September of that year. Shortly 
afterward the French and English 
adopted listening devices of their own. 
In the latter part of the war practically 
all telephone conversations had to be 
conducted as if in the actual presence 
of the enemy. Codes of various kinds 
were in daily use, and General Persh- 
ing’s plan of detailing Indians to talk 
over the telephone will be appreciated 
in this connection. What the aston- 
ished German “listeners-in” made out 
of tactical information imparted in the 
Choctaw or Chippewa tongue we shall 
probably never know. To quote and 
summarize Mr. Comeling’s article: 


I well remember that when I first 
went to France in September, 1915, the 
air was thick with rumors of spies 
among the civilian population. These 
rumors became a legend and persisted 
more or less throughout the war, with 
great injustice both to the civilians and 
the troops. 

In November, 1915, an official paper 
was circulated to the effect that a civil- 
ian prisoner repatriated from Ruhleben 
reported that from the conversation of 
the prison guards he understood the 
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Germans had invented an apparatus 
which enabled them to overhear all 
telephonic communications in the Brit- 
ish lines, and that they were highly 
pleased with its results. Technical de- 
tails had been discussed, but these he 
had not been able to follow. It was 
evident, from a comparison of dates, 
that this apparatus had been in use at 
any rate since early in 1915. 

The “listening apparatus,” as it was 
commonly called, thus dramatically 
thrust on the notice of the Allies, was a 
highly developed and sensitive instru- 
ment which was placed underground 
as near as possible to the enemy lines, 
and which enabled a man stationed at 
it to overhear any communication 
which depended upon a “vibrating” as 
distinct from a “direct” current within 
a certain distance. All telephones and 
the bulk of field-telegraph instruments 
come under this heading. A detailed 
technical description would be out of 
place here, but essentially the appara- 
tus depended on the principle of the in- 
duction coil, and by its aid the instru- 
ment, which was connected direct to 
earth, could pick up all the minute 
leakages to earth from other instru- 
ments and intensify them until they 
became audible to an expert listener. 
In conjunction with this was a “tuning”’ 
attachment to cope with the multiplic- 
ity of the sounds intercepted, so that 
attention could, within certain limits, 
be concentrated on one particular con- 
versation or message. Its range natu- 
rally varied greatly with circumstances, 
but there is reason to think that under 
ideal conditions it approached 4 miles. 
In any case it may be assumed that all 
telephone and telegraph lines within 2 
miles of the front trenches were in “the 
danger” zone, and, of course, a line 
starting within that zone and going to 
the rear would also be affected. 
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In considering the effect of this list- 
ening apparatus, two periods are in- 
volved before and after its existence 
became known to us. In the former 
period its effect must naturally have 
been very great, since conversations 
would be unrestricted by any sense of 
danger. 

It is, for instance, probably a com- 
plete explanation of our disastrous fail- 
ure in the attempt on the Aubers Ridge 
in the spring of 1915, a failure so ap- 
palling that all mention of it in the 
press was suppressed. It also explains 
the almost parallel case of Neuve 
Chapelle. 

It seems to have failed in the case 
of Loos, possibly because there hap- 
pened to be no such apparatus in the 
sector. The Germans certainly knew 
of the impending attack, yet not pre- 
cisely where it would fall. There is 
also the question of the costly French 
thrust at Lens from the south, in the 
affair of the Labyrinth, which may 
have been affected by this matter. 


But there is an even more tragic 
side. In “normal” trench warfare, the 
date and time of a relief of troops in 
the line are of great importance to the 
enemy, who shells roads and ap- 
proaches in the hope of inflicting seri- 
ous casualties. All up and down the 
front, and particularly in the Ypres 
sector, up to the end of 1915, the 
enemy seemed to have an uncanny 
knowledge of reliefs and similar de- 
tails, and terrible casualties were thus 
caused on roads just behind the line. 
We read further: 

Our Staff, perhaps at the time excus- 
ably, jumped to the conclusion of spies 
in the civil population. I do not say 
that spies do not exist, but surely in 
the light of this listening apparatus it 
appears almost certain that the “un- 
canny” knowledge of the Germans was 
gleaned from unsuspecting officers 


arranging details over the telephone. 
But to resume. After the disclo- 


sures to which I have referred, nothing 
happened for some three months, be- 
yond a futile and quite arbitrary in- 
struction that in the case of lines to 
the front, “earth” wires should be ex- 
tended to at least 200 yards behind the 
fire trench. In the absence of any in- 
formation as to the scope of the ap- 
paratus this was absurd. 

Shortly after this news came that 
the French (whether as a result of the 
disclosures or of independent investi- 
gation I cannot say) had also brought 
out a listening apparatus, and this was 
brought into use by the British until a 
design of our own was perfected. The 
problems thus raised for both sides 
were very complex. In the first place, 
the telephonic system could not be dis- 
pensed with. It was necessary (1) to 
work out schemes by which liability to 
overhearing was reduced to a mini- 
mum, (2) to maintain a systematic 
watch over conversations and messages 
in the enemy lines, (3) to impress on 
every one concerned the danger of un- 
guarded conversation and to take ef- 
fective steps for its elimination. 

The German precautions are natu- 
rally not known in detail, but one fea- 
ture was an ingenious conversational 
code. Thus, if an officer rang up an- 
other in the early morning and asked 
if he had breakfasted, the reply might 
be that he was going to have a meal 
of eggs in half-an-hour’s time, which 
meant a trench mortar bombardment, 
and so on. 

The French practice varied. Broadly 
speaking, in quiet sectors only a few ex- 
pert officers used the telephone and 
conveyed all messages in a code which 
was frequently changed. In more ac- 
tive sectors, they tended to speak openly, 
but to leave so small a margin that the 
enemy had no time to apply information 
which he gained. 

In our own case, a system of code 
names was instituted about March, 1916, 
so that the utility of any conversation 
overheard would be diminished by 
ignorance of what units were involved. 
This system lasted with variations 
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throughout the war, and might con- 
ceivably have realized its aim had it not 
been for the existence of the Staff. 

In spite of the repeated warnings and 
reminders, the Staff to the last failed 
to cooperate in the matter, and in many 
cases openly avowed its disbelief in the 
possibility of anything in the nature of 
a listening apparatus. 

The remarkable mentality of the 
British Staff Officer was always evident 
in this connection as a matter of every- 
day practice. He was always too lazy 
to learn the codes and really seemed to 
imagine that the divinity which hedged 
him extended to telephone systems, 
while they were in his use. After the 
telephone personnel had obtained a con- 
nection to the front system, carefully 
using all the codes, the Staff Officer 
would complacently give the game away 
by saying, “Hello! is that the Tenth 
Loamshires? We are having a little 
show tomorrow. Yes, just a little show. 
What!” And so on. 

In the last two years of the war, G. 
H. Q., seriously alarmed, sent out a long 
succession of circulars forbidding the 


careless use of the telephone and prom- 
ising horrible penalties, but officers, 
with the inspiring example of the Staff 
before them, paid not the slightest 
heed, and it is the curious truth that G. 
H. Q. was quite unable to cope with the 
trouble so far as officers were con- 
cerned. “Discipline” was for the under 
dogs. 

One more delicious fact and I have 
done. A British technical officer per- 
fected a telegraph instrument, which be- 
came known as the Fuller-phone, whose 
signals were not liable to interception at 
all. Here was a complete solution of 
the difficulty. It remained only to in- 
stall it everywhere and prohibit all 
telephonic conversation. But the Staff 
knew of a better plan for turning one’s 
whiskers green. It reserved the new 
instrument for ordinary routine work, 
and continued to talk tactics over the 
telephone, thus cutting out at a blow all 
the unimportant and confusing talk 
which had for years hampered the 
enemy in his efforts to intercept really 
important conversations. What balm 
there must have been in Gilead! 
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Military History 


Professor (in history) : 


How many 


wars has the United States had? 


Student: Five. 


Professor: 


Enumerate them! 


Student: One, two, three, four, five! 


—Lehigh Burr. 


Eradicating Illiteracy in the Army 
By Captain Bernard Lentz, General Staff 


HERE is an old law on the 
T statute books, passed in 1894, 

which provides that “in time 
of peace no person (except an Indian) 
who cannot speak, read and write the 
English language” may be enlisted. 
For reasons that will appear later, the 
War Department has requested Con- 
gress to repeal this old law. 

For many years prior to the great 
war this law was in many instances 
a dead letter. We all know that every 
company, troop, or battery used to 
have a certain percentage of men 
whose literacy extended little beyond 
the ability to sign the pay roll. 

There has hardly been a time since 
the war with Spain when we haven't 
been hard up for recruits. In view of 
this, the recruiting sergeant was wont 
to make literate a likely looking 
illiterate prospect, merely by showing 
him how to write his last name and his 
initials. When this was done the re- 
cruit was sworn in forthwith. You 
couldn’t blame the sergeant for resort- 
ing to this short-cut interpretation of 
the law, for the Army needed recruits 
and it was his business to get them. 

Again, our organizations used to 
have many men who could read and 
write simple words but who could not 
read the soldiers’ handbook intelli- 
gently or write a simple message. 
Some of these men—the ambitious 
ones—ultimately acquired a _ better 
knowledge of the English language, 
often through their own efforts and 
sometimes through the post schools 
presided over, as a rule, by the chaplain. 
The bulk of the men in the aforesaid 
classes, however, passed through an 


enlistment learning their general orders 
by word of mouth, performing their 
duties as well as they could, and when 
they were discharged—often with char- 
acter “‘excellent,”’ for most of these 
men were dutiful soldiers—they knew 
little more about the English language 
than on the day the recruiting officer 
swore them in. 

When the war with Germany came 
along and Congress passed the Selective 
Service Act, the illiterates and the non- 
English speaking were of course in- 
cluded in the draft. It was found that 
almost 25 per cent of the men who 
served during the war could not read a 
newspaper or write a letter in the 
English language. Many of these men 
found their way overseas where, as 
reports submitted to the War Depart- 
ment show, they fought quite as 
bravely as their literate comrades, and 
many of them lost their lives because 
of their lack of knowledge of the English 
language. 

Some six months before the armistice 
was signed the development battalions 
were formed, and in these there were 
established schools for the instruction 
of the illiterates and the non-English 
speaking. When fighting ceased, such 
schools were in progress in every large 
camp and the solution to the problem 
of illiteracy was well under way. 

So successful were these development 
battalion schools that the War Depart- 
ment decided to continue the enroll- 
ment of illiterates and of non-English- 
speaking citizens and aliens who declare 
their intention to become citizens. 
From the standpoint of recruiting this 
plan opened a large, heretofore un- 
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touched recruiting field. Then, too, it 
is only just to say that if the illiterates 
and the non-English speaking were 
good enough to fight for the country, 
they are certainly entitled to the edu- 
cational advantages that the Army may 
offer in time of peace. The enlistment 
of men in these classes was made 
possible under the Emergency Act 
which continues in force until the 
peace treaty is signed. 

The first recruit educational center 
was established at Camp Upton on 
May 1, 1919, and recruiting officers 
in the Eastern and the Northeastern 
Departments were authorized to enlist 
men who cannot speak, read and write 
the English language. Provision was 
made that these men be sent to the 
center at Camp Upton. In this center 
the men are given a thorough course in 
elementary English, and at the same 
time they are taught the fundamental 
duties of a soldier. It is understood 
that several other recruit educational 
centers are to be established as soon as 
Congress passes the bill which will 
permit the War Department to con- 
tinue this work after peace is declared. 

At this writing the Camp Upton 
center has about fifteen hundred stu- 
dents. More than forty nationalities 
are represented. Over one-half are 
American-born illiterates. Classes are 
graduated every two weeks. The men 
are enlisted for three years. When 
they leave Camp Upton to join their 
permanent organizations, after a four- 
months course, they do so with the 
knowledge of English, of civics, of 
history and of the ideals of our de- 
mocracy that makes them stand out 
at once, as one recruiting officer put 
it, “bright-eyed, alert, healthy and 
courteous’’ American soldiers. 

But so far only those who are to- 





tally illiterate in the English language 
are sent to the recruit center, and 
enlistment of such men is authorized 
only in the territory east of the Missis- 
sippi River. In the meantime, just 
as before the war, we are again hard 
up for recruits, and the recruiting 
sergeant is again blinking an eye when 
it comes to literacy. The consequence 
is that in all our regiments we have 
men who, while they may not be totally 
illiterate, are so in fact for all practical 
purposes. To the men in this class 
who have been enlisted since the war 
must also be added the “left-overs”’ 
from the war. 

One of the first problems which the 
War Department undertook to solve 
when the Education and Recreation 
Branch of the War Plans Division, 
General Staff, was established, was the 
compulsory education of illiterates. 
Before material progress could be made 
it was necessary to define literacy in 
order to separate the “sheep from the 
goats.” The study of this subject has 
resulted in the Literacy Test described 
in Circular No. 62, War Department, 
February 10, 1920. An illustration 
showing one page of the test appears 
herewith. This test has been dis- 
tributed throughout the Army. It is 
given to all soldiers about whose literacy 
there is any question. 

At first sight it would appear that 
anyone could get up a test like the one 
that has been prescribed by the War 
Department. It is conceded that any- 
one could if he went about it in the 
right way. The prescribed test is the 
result of several months’ experimenta- 
tion on the part of civilian experts 
employed by the War Department. 
After the first forms were prepared the 
test was tried out on groups of soldiers 
in several camps. The test was altered 
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Do Wuat It Tetts You to Do 









ANSWER ALL THE Questions You CaN 





Write your first name on this line........ 
Write your last name on this line......... 
1. Make an X in this square. 

2. What do 3and4 make? ...., 
3. How many cents in a dime? 

4. Put an X in the middle square 


0 Oo D 


. How many 5-cent cigars can you buy 
for 50 cents? ...... cigars. 


on 


6. Put a 5 in the last square. 


a) a O O 


7. How many are five men and twelve 
| a a men. 


8. If winter is colder than summer, write 
the name of the first month of the 
year. 


9. Cross out the five in these figures: 
4 S. 8 


10. What is the largest city in the United 





cents. 






11. If 12 books cost $1.44, how much will 3 
books cost? 





cents. 








12. A man walks 17 miles west, and then 
walks 9 miles east, At the end, how 
far is he from the place where he 
started? ...... miles. 


























13. How many are seventeen plus eighteen 
men? 








eeseee men. 





14. How many minutes are there in two and 
a half hours? 

15. If the sun rises in the east, put a cross 
in the square; if it sets in the south, 
put another cross in the square. 


QO 


16. What is the name of the ocean to the 
east of the United States? 





. Minutes. 









































17. Write the word which means the oppo- 
| ey eee 

18. Look at these five figures, 8 4 2 7 9; 
what is the sum of the least figure 
and the greatest figure? 




















19. Write the word which means the oppo- 
site of war. 











20. Cross out the least figure in these four 


figures. 3 7 2 5. 











from time to time until it was deter- 
mined that it measured accurately a 
definite amount of knowledge in Eng- 
lish and in numbers. Alternate forms 
of the test, all measuring the same 
amount of learning, were then prepared. 
For the present the passing mark has 
been placed at twelve points out of a 
possible twenty. This test will not 
only give commanders a definite line of 
demarcation between literacy and il- 
literacy, but it will also in a small way 
serve as an educational yardstick, to 
be used in the elementary classes of 
the basic educational course. For, if a 
man answers all the questions cor- 
rectly, the chances are that he belongs 











in a higher class than the man who just 
passes. 

It may be well to consider for a 
moment the significance of education 
from the military standpoint. I sub- 
mit that making an illiterate soldier 
literate, in order that he may properly 
perform his duties as a soldier, is quite 
as important as teaching the soldier 
close order, guard duty, patrolling, etc. 
A soldier must be literate in order to 
qualify in his military duties if we 
make the standards of qualification 
what they should be. The very fact 
that he is exercising his mind in the 
schoolroom is turned to account on 
the drill ground where this mental 
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stimulus actually increases the soldier’s 
power to absorb military instruction. 

I have long been of the opinion that 
there should be some educational quali- 
fication for noncommissioned officers. 
Natural leaders in our noncommissioned 
grades, if they lack education, can be 
made more capable by giving them a 
reasonable and practical educational 
course. 

I want to repeat that, in my opinion, 
the education of privates and non- 
commissioned officers up to the point 
where they will be able to perform 
their military duties in the most ef- 
fective manner is a military problem. 
The same thing is true when it comes 
to company clerks, mechanics, etc. If 
we don’t find competent clerks and 
mechanics among our recruits the best 
way to get them is to give the untrained 
men a course in stenography or car- 
pentry now provided for in our voca- 
tional schools. 


Education in the Army, thus far dis- 
cussed, should have a place in the same 
category with other military subjects. 
If we can, without loss to military 
efficiency, give the soldiers additional 
courses that will graduate them from 
the Army better prepared for life, we 
shall certainly be able to convince the 
people that the Army is not only an 
insurance against war but is also a 
genuine peace-time asset. I believe 
that a big step towards convincing the 
people of the benefits to be derived 
from an enlistment in time of peace 
has been taken in providing for the 
eradication of illiteracy in the Army. 
Our arguments will become all the 
more convincing when once our whole 
educational and vocational program 
becomes firmly established. As long as 
we keep education on a practical basis, 
bearing in mind that the Army must 
always be fit to fight, nothing but good 
can result. 
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Expenditure of Ammunition in 
Flanders 


The final report of Sir Douglas Haig 








includes some amazing figures of am- 
munition expenditure in Flanders. In 
the opening attack, in 1917, the total 
expenditure on July 31 exceeded 23,- 
000 tons; and on the two days, Sep- 
tember 20 and 21, 42,000 tons were 
expended. From the commencement 
of the British offensive in 1918 to the 
conclusion of the armistice 700,000 
tons of artillery ammunition were ex- 
pended by the British Army on the 
western front, while in the three days 
of crucial battle on the 27th, 28th, and 
29th of September, nearly 65,000 tons 
of ammunition were fired by their ar- 
tillery —Scientific American. 
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The Submachine Gun 


By Major A. B. Richeson, Reserve Corps 


SERGEANT-GUNNER with a 

submachine gun, firing from the 

standing position without rest, 
at a range of 500 yards, discharged 
600 rounds in 70 seconds, and made 
100 hits on the target. This record 
was made in a recent test of a new 
weapon with which its inventors expect 
to revolutionize automatic arms. 

The submachine gun is nothing more 
or less than a machine gun in the form 
of a pistol which can be carried in a 
case under the coat if desired, and yet 
is able to deliver a stream of several 
hundred shots in a minute. It is the 
simplest of all automatic weapons, one 
type having but 11 parts, and in less 
than a minute can be readily dis- 
mounted by hand without the use of a 
tool. 

At present it is made in calibers .22, 
32, .38, and .45, weighing 3, 5, 6 and 
7 pounds respectively. The length over 
all for each of the types in the order 
named is 16, 18, 20 and 22 inches. 
The submachine gun has a range up to 
one mile. Magazines are of the disk 
type, having a capacity of 50 and 100 
cartridges. The inventors say it can 
be produced at a price hitherto unknown 
in automatic firearms. 

The military uses which such a wea- 
pon would have will instantly suggest 
themselves to the Army. In other 
fields it could usefully be employed by 
officers of the law and in all places 
where such a protection might become 
necessary. 

This weapon, conceived, developed 
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and perfected by American military 
men, marks another scientific advance 
in gunmaking, and is the last word in 
that art. For 3% years the inventors 
have zealously avoided all publicity, 
but now the new weapon is ready to be 
brought out, its secrets are given to 
the INFANTRY JOURNAL. 

As will be noted from the illustra- 
tions (see pictorial section) the whole 
design is novel, yet pleasing. The ex- 
treme lightness and simplicity of the 
weapon are made possible by the 
new application of an old scientific 
principle in the construction of the 
breechblock. 

This results in the use of a simple 
wedge, weighing but a few ounces in 
the submachine gun, taking the place 
of numerous heavy, complicated pieces 
weighing several pounds which are 
tound in the older types of automatic 
guns now in use. While gas-operated 
guns have cylinders, piston rods, pis- 
ton heads, arm links, and _ recoil- 
operated guns move heavy parts, and 
some large ones, including the barrel, 
in the submachine gun the weapon 
functions by the movement of the 
wedge. 

Not only is the weight very ma- 
terially reduced in this type of weapor, 
but positive automatic action is 
secured. There is nothing to break, 
wear or jam. “The safest automatic 
firearm in the world,” the inventors 
call their new gun, and claim that it is 
an epoch-making masterpiece of sim- 
plicity, sturdiness and sureness of 
action. 
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The scientific principle invoked is 
the force of adhesion, which, called into 
play by sudden heavy-bore pressure 
developed by the firing of a cartridge, 
causes the breech to be locked as if in 
a vise when the wedge type principle is 
used, Then, when the pressure falls 
below a certain point, the wedge ceases 
to hold and unlocks the breech. It has 
been determined that this principle can 
be applied to the Springfield army 
rifle sporting weapons, and to cannon 
using fixed cartridge ammunition up to 
5-inch calibers, where automatic breech 
opening is desired. 

A long step has been taken to elimin- 
ate the danger of jamming, the bug-bear 
of automatic and machine gunners. 
This was done by the simple application 
of an old principle long in use. The 
automatic and machine gun is a gas 
engine, the inventors of the submachine 
gun decided. Therefore, to make it 
function smoothly and perfectly like a 
gas engine, they oil it as a gas engine is 
oiled. 

In the submachine gun, to insure the 
smooth and perfect functioning of the 
mechanism, an oil pad inserted in the 
rear of the breech lubricates the work- 
ing parts each time the firing mech- 
anism is kicked back by the operation of 
the piece. 

It has been found that this oiling 
does away with friction so largely that 
it requires almost exactly the same 
force to extract and eject every empty 
cartridge case, regardless of the number 
fired, with the result that the operation 
of the piece is sustained with a smooth- 
ness and rapidity hitherto unobtainable 
in automatic weapons. Tests have 


shown that the piece does not heat to a 
degree where its performance is im- 
paired. 






In a functioning test conducted by the 

Springfield Armory on April 27, 1920, 
2,000 rounds were fired in bursts of 200 
rounds each, from a submachine gun 
using the caliber .45 pistol ammunition. 
Ten 20-round magazines were used and 
the firing was continued as rapidly as 
these magazines could be loaded. No 
attempt was made to cool the gun until 
1,000 rounds had been fired, when the 
weapon was cleaned. After the clean- 
ing the third round fired failed to ex- 
tract, which was the only malfunction 
of the entire test, in which full auto- 
matic fire was used. 

The board of officers conducting this 
test reported that the gun appeared 
strong enough to stand continuous 
pounding; that it functioned reliably, 
and that despite rapidity of fire it did 
not heat sufficiently to cause trouble. 

In a velocity test at 25 feet the mean 
of ten rounds was found to be 878 feet, 
with extreme variations of 19 feet. 
The functioning report showed that of 
the ten bursts fired, of 200 rounds 
each, the shortest time required was in 
the seventh burst, 41 1-5 seconds, and 
the lorgest time was in the fourth burst, 
48 3-5 seconds. The last twenty rounds 
were fired in 1 1-5 seconds. The total 
time cf firing was 28 minutes, 28 4-5 
seconds, and the total time of firing 
and loading 38 minutes. 

The submachine gun, which can be 
fired semiautomatically, requiring a 
trigger puli for each shot, is fitted with 
sights and a shoulder stock, for use 
where deliberate aimed fire is desired. 
For the full automatic fire at the short 
ranges, no sights or stock are used and 
the gun is fired from the hip. 

In a test at the Springfield Armory, 
using the automatic fire from the hip 
at ranges from 50 to 100 yards, the 
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gunner directed his fire at will along 
a row of silhouettes and the dispersion 
was not greater than 20 by 18 feet 
after the first ranging shots, purposely 
fired low. 

The tactical use of the submachine 
gun was tested out by marines at Quan- 
tico, who secured 95 per cent of hits 
up to 500 yards, at the rate of 90 shots 
per minute, semiautomatically. At 
Camp Perry, Ohio, the weapon was 
fired at the 200-yard range, scoring 100 
per cent of hits, 20 shots in 10 seconds, 
semiautomatically. 

With the .45 caliber weapon great 
accuracy has been obtained up to 800 
yards by using a new powder, without 
increasing the charge, however, and us- 
ing the same bullet as in the regula- 
tion pistol cartridge. 

The varied usefulness of this weapon 
is soon to be shown in actual employ- 
ment. The Colt Patent Firearms Com- 
pany is manufacturing the submachine 
gun, which is soon to appear on Euro- 
pean battlefields. Several South Amer- 
ican governments have adopted the new 
gun, as has also the New York Metro- 
politan Police Department. 

One of the greatest military possi- 
bilities of the submachine gun lies in 
the statement of officers of the United 
States Air Service that a single air- 
plane probably could transport easily 
50 of the weapons at one time, and 
fight with them or deliver them where 
needed. 

To those mechanically inclined a tech- 
nical explanation of the basic breech- 
closure principle may be of interest. 
The theory put forward by Commander 
Blish, of the Navy, five years ago, that 
the force of adhesion was a great fac- 
tor in breech-block safety, was tested 
by the Navy Ordnance Bureau in 1915. 


It was acknowledged that the claim was 
a very broad one, bringing within its 
scope practically every known breech 
closure, whether of the wedge or screw 
type. 

In the language of the naval board’s 
report it was found— 


That in any breech closure consisting 
of a breech plug housed in a suitable 
housing and having two pressure-re- 
sisting surfaces, the forward surface 
disposed normally to the axis of the 
bore and the rear surface inclined 
thereto and bearing upon a suitable sur- 
face of the housing, the force of adhe- 
sion will immovably fix or clamp the 
breech block under heavy pressure; but 
at a comparatively small pressure, 
whose value depends upon the inclina- 
tion of the two surfaces referred to, 
the force of adhesion ceases to act and 
the breech block is rendered free to 
move under the influence of the forces 
then existing. 

The inventor has experimented with 
a simple wedge type of breech closure 
and the models submitted to the board 
were of this type. He has varied the 
angle of inclination of the surfaces of 
the wedge and has found that the 
smaller the inclination, the smaller the 
pressure at which the adhesion ceases, 
but has not attempted to formulate the 
relation existing between these quan- 
tities. He also states that this cessa- 
tion of adhesion under diminishing 
pressures apparently is very abrupt, and 
it is logical to infer that under increas- 
ing pressure this force of adhesion is 
called in existence in an equally abrupt 
manner. 

Adhesion is a molecular force which 
binds together the surface of molecules 
of two bodies at the common surface 
of contact. Everything goes to show 
that intimacy of contact conduces to the 
existence of adhesion. If two bodies 
are pressed together, the pressure in- 
creases the intimacy of contact, espe- 
cially if the pressure be great, and thus 
indirectly causes the surfaces to adhere. 
If the pressure be gradually reduced 
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the contact becomes less perfect and a 
point is reached where the contact is 
not sufficiently perfect for the surface 
to adhere—adhesion ceases and the 
surfaces are free to move under the 
influence of such other forces as may 
exist at the time, 

So long as the surfaces do adhere 
they are locked together by the force 
of adhesion, and resist any sliding upon 
each other much as the force of cohe- 
sion resists the sliding of the molecules 
of a continuous body under the influ- 
ences of a shearing force. 

Two remarkable facts were made 
manifest by experiments: (1) The 
breech opened when the wedge angle 
was considerably below the angle of 
repose, when friction might have been 
expected to hold the block after the 
adhesion ceased. (2) With the larger 
wedge angles considerable pressure in 
the bore still compressed the wedge be- 
tween the cartridge case and the wedge 
housing with considerable force. Un- 
der such circumstances one would ex- 
pect abrasion of the contact surfaces 
when movement took place, but no such 
abrasion was discernible. 

The explanation of these two phe- 
nomena apparently lies in vibrations set 
up in the mechanism by the rapidly 
varying bore pressure. 

The model mechanisms were tested 
by the board. One was a crude pistol 
mechanism having a sliding wedge 
breech block with a wedge angle of 
about 16 degrees. The other was an 
application to the breech mechanism of 
the Springfield rifle. In this model the 
wedge angle was about 534 degrees. 
Both mechanisms, so far as the breech 
closure was concerned, functioned per- 
fectly. 

The rifle mechanism was especially 
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interesting for several reasons, viz.: 
(1) The wedge angle was considerably 
less than the angle of friction. 2) 
Sufficient pressure remained in the bore 
when the wedge opened for the empty 
cartridge case to be blown to the rear, 
carrying the bolt (containing the firing 
pin and firing spring) before it with 
sufficient velocity to cock the firing pin 
when the bolt brought up against the 
rear buffer, and causing the empty car- 
tridge case to be rebound and to be 
ejected to the front. This movement 
of the bolt to the rear was against the 
force of compression of a spring de- 
signed to reload the piece. 

From what has been said it is evident 
that in practically every breech mechan- 
ism in existence the force of adhesion 
must come into play, that there is no 
tendency for the mechanisms to open 
under heavy pressure, and that the so- 
called safety locks or latches serve only 
to restrain the tendency of these mech- 
anisms to open after the adhesion has 
ceased. 


The submachine gun was developed 
and perfected through the efforts of 
General John T. Thompson, retired, 
formerly Assistant Chief of Ordnance, 
who has also successfully applied its 
operating principle to semiautomatic 
shoulder rifles, and automatic shotguns. 
For the autorifle it is claimed that it 
is the first and only gun firing from 
the shoulder semiautomatically and 
weighing less than 10 pounds that has 
ever been through the Springfield en- 
durance test without breakage or repair. 
A .22-caliber semiautomatic sporting 
rifle will appear on the market in a short 
time. 





The Snyder Trophy 


HE massive gold cup which has 

been presented to the pistol 

shots of the United States, to 
become the first prize in a National 
Pistol Team Match, is well worthy of 
a place beside such classic prizes as the 
National Trophy, the Hilton Trophy 
and the Soldier of Marathon. Colonel 
Snyder’s decision to place the cup in 
competition is an example of generosity 
and good sportsmanship which has 
seldom been equalled. It is to be 
hoped that competition for the Snyder 
Cup will go far toward encouraging the 
spread of pistol shooting among marks- 
men. 

The story of the origin of the Snyder 
Trophy is well worth telling. During 
the international matches in France, a 
team of twenty-five Americans, cap- 
tained by Lieutenant Colonel Snyder, 
entered the pistol competition with 
several of the other nations. When 
objection was made that no other 
nations shot under the same conditions 
as those imposed in the United States, 
the representatives of the U. S. Army 
agreed to shoot under any conditions 
that their competitors desired. The 
match was shot and the American 


team won and backed that winning by 
taking first place in the Individual 
Pistol Match also. In the individual 
competition, the twenty-fifth man on 
the American delegation landed in 
thirty-first place, and the twenty- 
fourth took twenty-sixth place. A few 
of the others nosed in between the 
straight-shooting Americans. 

The great gold cup presented for the 
team competition by the Minister of 
War of China, and a remarkable ex- 
ample of the finest skill of continental 
goldsmiths, was awarded to the United 
States Team. The members of the 
team voted to give the cup to Colonel 
Snyder, to do with it as he liked. 

Colonel Snyder brought the cup 
home from overseas and asked the 
N. R. A. to accept it and to offer it to 
the National Board for the Promotion 
of Rifle Practice to become the first 
prize in a National Pistol Team Match. 

Colonel Snyder is deserving of the 
thanks of every hand-gun enthusiast 
in the United States for the good sports- 
manship and good fellowship which 
prompted him to part with so handsome 
and valuable a prize. 
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Provost Marshal General's Department 
By Brigadier General Harry H. Bandholtz 


Original Conception. — Our Field 
Service Regulations make no distinct 
provision for a Provost Marshal Gen- 
eral or a Provost Marshal General’s 
Department. In Article VII the com- 
manders of trains within combat divi- 
sions, the commander of a defense dis- 
trict on the line of communication and 
the commanders of areas in and about 
bases are charged with the control of 
military police and the exercise of the 
functions of provost marshals, each to 
perform these duties independently and 
individually within his own sphere. 
Results are reported to various depart- 
ments without any centralized control. 

Under the present tables of organi- 
zation two companies of military police 
of 150 men each are provided for the 
combat division. They function under 
the commander of trains, who is ex- 
officio provost marshal within the divi- 
sion and the area occupied by it. 

Organization—Our participation in 
the war brought into existence a com- 
prehensive and carefully organized Pro- 
vost Marshal General’s Department 
with varied interests and duties, with 
units and organizations administered 
through four departmental divisions 
functioning directly under a provost 
marshal general on the staff of the 
Commander-in-Chief. From a small be- 
ginning with the appointment of the 
first provost marshal general on July 
20, 1917, who was stationed in Paris 
with one officer and eleven men as his 
complete headquarters force, the Pro- 
vost Marshal General’s Department 
grew into an organization comprising a 


maximum strength early in the year of 
1919 of 88 military police companies 
on duty in the area of the Service of 
Supply, 50 military police companies 
with tactical units, 8 military police 
companies doing criminal investigation 
work, and 122 prisoner of war escort 
companies aggregating a total of 1,405 
officers and 40,670 enlisted men. In 
addition to the direction and administra- 
tion of this force the Provost Marshal 
General’s Department was charged with 
the administration and care of 907 offi- 
cers and 47,373 men, prisoners of war. 

Development of Provost Marshal 
General's Department.—The conduct of 
military operations on a large scale in- 
troduced into military administration 
the necessity for military police con- 
trol and administration far beyond any 
requirements heretofore encountered. 
It was early recognized that agencies 
must be created and organized beyond 
those provided for in tables of organi- 
zation. Wherever the interests of the 
service took members of the A. E. F. 
throughout France, it was necessary to 
institute means for insuring not only 
their protection and control, but of af- 
fording them assistance and giving them 
local informatién as to facilities for 
travel, subsistence, location of units, 
headquarters, etc. 

It was apparent that the functions of 
military police as set forth in the regu- 
lations did not adequately encompass 
control, authority, duties and responsi- 
bilities of a provost marshal general in 
modern war. Especially was this true 
with functions to be exercised and cen- 
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trally directed by him through many 
provost marshals within the actual 
theater of military operations at and 
near the front; within the large terri- 
tory, with its base sections covered by 
the S. O. S.; within the training and 
leave areas at the rear; at base ports 
where hundreds of thousands of Amer- 
ican soldiers were to arrive; within the 
large cities whence members of the A. 
E. F. were to come and go—indeed to 
and within every city, town, village and 
hamlet likely to witness the presence 
of American soldiers. 

First Study of Subject—Necessity 
for the existence of an organization 
embracing all of these activities was 
recognized by the Commander-in-Chief 
and was made the subject of a study by 
the A. E, F. General Staff, as a result 
of which a provost marshal general was 
provided for in the first organization 
of the Headquarters of the A. E. F. 
Subsequently the French and English 
systems of military police control were 
studied and, while both presented many 
excellent features, neither was adopted 
in its entirety. Instead, as in all ac- 
tivities of the A. E. F., we developed 
a system of our own more in conformity 
with our own form of organization and 
the character of our personnel. 

Radical Changes Necessary.—With 
the constant increase in our forces by 
the arrival of troops from the United 
States from a few thousand men in the 
summer of 1917 to over two million 
men in the fall of 1918, radical changes 
in organization and the extension of the 
functions of the Provost Marshal Gen- 
eral’s Department were necessary. 
Upon our entering into active partici- 
pation in field operations, the handling 
of prisoners, intercepting straggiers 
and returning them to the fighting lines, 





controlling and aiding traffic and per- 
forming other important duties under 
trying conditions of weather and bat- 
tle immediately brought about condi- 
tions demanding the organization of a 
separate and distinct corps to include all 
military police units under the central- 
ized control of the provost marshal gen- 
eral. Recommendations of details for 
a comprehensive organization, including 
a separate military police corps, was an 
integral part of the plan and was sub- 
mitted to the Chief of Staff and cabled 
to the War Department for approval. 

Principal Divisions —In the rapid ex- 
tension of his functions, exercised 
through four principal divisions: (a) 
Military Police Corps Division, (6) 
Prisoners of War Division, (c) Crim- 
inal Investigation Division, (d) Circu- 
lation Division, the provost marshal 
general’s activities and duties, while 
principally centered in France, reached 
out into Italy, Great Britain and Ire- 
land, Belgium, Germany, Luxembourg, 
and Austria. 

Military Police Corps Division —De- 
tachments of military police were sta- 
tioned in 476 cities, towns, and vil- 
lages in a territory covering France, the 
British Isles, Italy, Belgium, Luxem- 
bourg and the occupied German terri- 
tory. Officers were on duty as organi- 
zation commanders, company officers, 
provost marshals and assistant provost 
marshals in this territory, in which the 
military police corps operated with a 
force aggregating approximately 1,086 
officers and 26,000 men, including the 
military police companies of. tactical 
units. It was the policy of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, successfully accom- 
plished through his subordinates, to in- 
culcate in the military police soldier a 
spirit of helpfulness to his comrades 
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and his countrymen; kindness, aid and 
protection to the native inhabitants; to 
make him feel that “discipline” meant 
to him and his comrades not petty ex- 
actions, restrictions, and punishments, 
but self-respect and respect for the uni- 
form, obedience to rules, regulations 
and orders, and intelligent interpreta- 
tion thereof ; to make him feel proud of 
his country and the achievements of the 
Army; in short, to make him feel that 
in performing his duty he was doing 
that which he could best do to con- 
tribute to our success and while doing 
so that he stood, wherever placed, as 
the symbol and example of the Amer- 
ican Army which he represented. 

With the embarkation of our forces 
for home the strength of the military 
police corps was gradually diminished 
and its sphere of activity gradually 
contracted. By the very nature of the 
service he was called upon to render, it 
was the fate of the military police sol- 
dier to be among the last members of 
the expeditionary force to come home. 


PRISONERS OF WAR DIVISION 


Inexperience-—Without recent ex- 
perience in the handling of prisoners 
of war, especially of an alien country ; 
with only such knowledge of the sub- 
ject as was based upon the experience 
of our allies, themselves alien to us, but 
living in close touch and upon the same 
continent with the enemy; without or- 
ganization, equipment, methods, etc., we 
were confronted, in May, 1918, with a 
problem demanding a solution that must 
of necessity reflect credit upon our 
country and gain for us the approval 
of humanity and civilization. 

Experience. — Within six months 
after the Battle of Cantigny, May 28, 
1918, wherein any considerable number 


of prisoners were first taken by our 
forces, questions of prison enclosures 
and quarters, transportation, organiza- 
tion and administration, rations, cloth- 
ing, labor, medical care, physical exer- 
cise, recreation, entertainment, religious 
services, discipline, releases, repatria- 
tion, personal correspondence, official 
reports and records, etc., constituting 
the problem as a whole, were definitely 
and satisfactorily settled, with little or 
no complaint from, but with satisfac- 
tion, often expressed, to the prisoners 
themselves. From the receipt of the 
first prisoners (255 taken at Cantigny ) 
in June, 1918, to the end of March, 
1919, 48,280 prisoners, including offi- 
cers, were handled by the Provost Mar- 
shal General’s Department. 

Prisoner of War Regulations.—Pre- 
vious study of the problem by the Gen- 
eral Staff resulted in the promulgation 
of “Prisoner of War Regulations and 
Instructions” in July, 1918. In these 
regulations and instructions, based upon 
data covering the experiences of our 
allies, the capture, handling, and treat- 
ment of prisoners of war were compre- 
hensively anticipated, but our own sub- 
sequent experiences with prisoners of 
war resulted in the development of a 
system and methods of our own which, 
it is believed, will reflect only credit 
upon us. Little or no complaint has 
been made by prisoners. On the con- 
trary, aside from the fact of captivity, 
satisfaction over their treatment is gen- 
eral among them. Fortunately our pris- 
oners were particularly well-disciplined 
soldiers, easily controlled by their own 
noncommissioned officers. 

Imprisonment——In agreement with 
the French and British authorities, pris- 
oners taken by American units operat- 
ing in French or British sectors, or un- 
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der the French and British high com- 
mand, remained in our possession. In 
cases of doubt as to the actual captors 
a prorata allotment of prisoners was 
made to the units participating in the 
action. From the moment of capture 
and transit to places of imprisonment 
at the rear, prisoners were first assem- 
bled at the temporary enclosures of com- 
bat divisions, thence sent to the corps 
and army enclosures, and finally taken 
farther to the rear to the permanent 
prisoner of war enclosures. Transit 
from front to rear was accomplished in 
the shortest possible time. Certain 
prisoners, more particularly officers, 
specialists, and unusually intelligent 
men, were held for a short time at 
corps and army enclosures for examina- 
tion by the intelligence section (G-2) 
of the General Staff. Wounded and 
sick prisoners were immediately sent to 
hospitals for treatment. 

Prisoner of War Labor Companies.— 
Prisoners were organized into pris- 
oner of war labor companies consisting 
at first of 400 men, and later of 450 
men. German noncommissioned offi- 
cers were assigned to each company in 
the proper proportion. The maximum 
number of such companies was 122. 
When repatriations and releases re- 
duced the number of prisoners, similar 
reduction in the number of companies 
occurred. 

Prisoner of War Escort Companies. 
—For the proper guard, administration 
and care of prisoners, prisoner of war 
escort companies were organized, con- 
sisting of two officers and 84 men each. 
When first organized enlisted personnel 
consisted of Class “B” and “C” men, 
but were later replaced by Class “A” 
men in order to secure the necessary 
efficiency. With each company of pris- 


oners an escort company was detailed, 
the maximum number of such com- 
panies being 122. 

Prison Enclosures—In accordance 
with the “Rules of Land Warfare” all 
prisoners of war enclosures were lo- 
cated at least 30 kilometers behind the 
lines. Most of them were located 
to the north of Chaumont, in the 
vicinity of Tours, and along the west 
coast of France. In these enclosures 
barracks, kitchens, recreation halls, and 
other conveniences were included. 
Recreation of all kind was provided, 
moving pictures, games, sports, etc. In 
all there were 83 enclosures, 7 main 
enclosures and 76 smaller ones. 

Food and Clothing furnished to pris- 
oners were similar to that provided for 
our own troops. 

Payment of Prisoners—Pursuant to 
a reciprocal agreement entered into 
with the German Government, promul- 
gated October 30, 1918, payments to 
prisoners in the form of credits were 
made as follows: 

(a) Officers above rank of Lieuten- 
ant, per month, $95.25. 

(6) Lieutenants, per month, $83.35. 

(c) Enlisted men, according to rank, 
per day, from 20 centimes to 1 franc. 

(d) Sanitary and medical personnel, 
pay of the corresponding rank in our 
own army, pursuant to the provisions of 
Geneva Convention. 

(e) No payment made to members 
of volunteer aid societies (Red Cross, 
Y. M. C. A., ete.). 

In the agreement referred to, pay- 
ment of our own prisoners in German 
hands according to the same scale was 
stipulated. Prisoners are not allowed to 
have cash in their possession; hence 
payment in part is made in script, ne- 
gotiable at prison canteens in the pur- 
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chase of or order for any article de- 
sired, the balance being accumulated 
to the credit of the prisoner, to be paid 
him in cash upon his release. 

Inspections.—Frequent inspections of 
prisoner of war labor companies, as 
well as of prisoner of war escort com- 
panies, were made by the inspector- 
instructors of the Provost Marshal 
General’s Department, by inspectors 
general, and by staff officers, to insure 
the best conditions for and the most 
humane treatment of our prisoners. 
Labor performed by them was limited 
to the care of their own camps and 
barracks, preparation of their own food, 
work at docks, upon roads and build- 
ings, etc. 

Nationality of Prisoners—Among 
officer prisoners eight nationalities were 
represented: Germans, Alsace-Lor- 
rainers, Hungarians, Austrians, Poles, 
Bohemians, Slavonians and Rouman- 
ians. Among enlisted prisoners eleven 
nationalities were represented: Ger- 
mans, Alsace-Lorrainers, Hungarians, 
Austrians, Poles, Bohemians, Slavon- 
ians, Roumanians, Croatians, 
vians and Russians. 

Releases and Repatriations.— In 
agreement with the French Govern- 
ment, 516 prisoners, natives of Alsace- 
Lorraine, were released after examina- 
tion by a French commission. In ac- 
cordance with the provision of the 
Geneva Convention, whereby sanitary 
and medical prisoners are not con- 
sidered as prisoners of war, 59 medical 
officers and 1,783 men, sanitary per- 
sonnel, including 333 members of the 
German Red Cross, were repatriated ; 
others repatriated represented 
wounded and disabled. 

It is interesting to note that 76 Poles 
and one Roumanian elected to remain 


Mora- 


sick, 


in our hands rather than to return to 
Germany ; one officer and 11 other Aus- 
trians were repatriated. The efficiency 
of our system is indicated by the fact 
that only 73 prisoners successfully 
escaped, and the medical care given 
prisoners is shown by the fact that only 
93 died in our hands. We had, on 
April 15, 1919, 45,170 prisoners still in 
our possession. 

Attitude of German Medical Of- 
ficers—Significant of the attitude of 
German medical officers towards their 
own less fortunate comrades is the fact 
that of 60 such officers, assembled at 
St. Pierre des Corps, none volunteered 
to remain behind to care for their own 
sick. Instead, profiting by the provi- 
sions of the Geneva Convention ac- 
cording them preferential treatment, 
they accepted immediate repatriation. 
One chaplain, however, remained with 
his comrades at the Richelieu 
sure. 

Efficient System—In our handling 
of prisoners of war we progressed 
rapidly from inexperience to experi- 
ence. In our experience we developed 
a system which, by its efficiency, com- 
mends itself for repetition in any fu- 
ture emergency. Primarily this system 
is based upon the organization of the 
prisoner of war labor companies and 
prisoner of war escort companies. 

Comparison.—It is believed that our 
own treatment of prisoners will show 
a favorable contrast with that of any 
other nation. 


enclo- 


CRIMINAL INVESTIGATION DIVISION 


Prevention and Detection of Crime.— 
Criminals, former convicts, and other 
individuals of criminal tendencies were 
naturally swept into the Army by the 


operation of the draft law. In addi- 
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tion, men of this character sought 
refuge and concealment of identity by 
voluntary enlistments. For the purpose 
of preventing and detecting crime and 
apprehending criminals within the ex- 
peditionary forces and the territory 
occupied by us in Europe, a Criminal 
Investigation Division was maintained 
and operated as part of the Provost 
Marshal General’s Department. Investi- 
gations into cases of crime or suspected 
crime, reported through various official 
channels, were promptly carried out. 
While the work of the division was simi- 
lar to that of the detective departments 
of police administrations in civil affairs, 
its scope was naturally more far reach- 
ing. With a personnel of 67 officers and 
767 men, widely distributed, the activi- 
ties of the division extended throughout 
France to England, Scotland, Ireland, 
Belgium, Italy and the occupied parts 
of Germany. Close liaison and cordial 
relations were maintained with the in- 
telligence police of the second section 
of the General Staff and with the police 
authorities of allied nations where- 
ever operatives of the division were on 
duty. Operatives were grouped into 
companies for the purpose of adminis- 
tration and general direction only, and 
the companies, eight in number, were 
organized as military police companies, 
with an authorized strength of five of- 
ficers and 200 men each. However, 
owing to the difficulty of securing ex- 
perienced and specialized personnel, the 
average strength of each company was 
slightly less than 100 operatives. In 
reality, the operatives were distributed 
singly or in small groups over the area 
of their operations, with great freedom 
of movement and liberty of individual 
effort. Certain of them were authorized 
to wear civilian clothes; they were per- 


mitted to spend public money incident 
to procuring information and evidence ; 
they were paid commutation of rations 
and quarters when acting under proper 
conditions and they were furnished 
with special passes which admitted them 
without question to any place their duty 
took them. 

Many criminals, American, French, 
Belgian and German, were appre- 
hended ; organized bands of criminals, 
especially in the vicinity of Paris, were 
broken up; and property, both public 
and private, to the value of many 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, was 
recovered as a result of the work of the 
division, which proved to be an effec- 
tive factor in the maintenance of order 
and the good repute of the Army. In 
fact the division was an essential and 
invaluable part of the Provost Marshal 
General’s Department. 


CIRCULATION DIVISION 


Control of Individual Movement.— 
Control and direction of the tremendous 
circulation of individuals, members of 
the expeditionary forces in France, 
Great Britain, Belgium, Italy and the 
occupied parts of Germany, was main- 
tained through the Circulation Division 
of the Provost Marshal General’s De- 
partment. By a system of issuance of 
passes and identity cards, examination 
of orders and papers, registration of in- 
dividuals at railroad stations and pro- 
vost marshal offices, and other means, 
check was kept upon the officers, 
soldiers, members of volunteer aid 
societies and other militarized civilians 
connected with the expeditionary forces. 
Circulation control resulted in prevent- 
ing individuals from moving about 
without proper authority and reduced 
straggling, desertion, absence without 
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leave, travel by unauthorized American 
civilians, and work of spies among our 
forces to a minimum. 
Conclusion.—Summing up the results 
of our war experience as they affect 
provost and military police work and 
activities, it has been clearly and ex- 
pensively demonstrated that the efficient 
performance thereof in war, both at the 
fighting front and in the rear areas of 
the S. O. S., can be secured only by 
maintaining in our peace-time military 
establishment a specially organized 
Provost Marshal General’s Department, 
including a military police corps, and, 
to a limited extent, the other various de- 
partmental divisions referred to. Units 
of the military police corps may be 


actively engaged in military police 
duties, particularly during maneuvers 
and field training. Personnel should be 
carefully selected and highly trained 
and given such esprit de corps and in- 
telligent appreciation of their functions 
as will enable each individual military 
policeman to perform his often delicate 
duties with assurance and certainty, 
yet without offense or embarrassment 
In case of war we will then have the 
nucleus to supply instructors for needed 
expansion, as well as trained units to 
be the first troops to report at any 
training area. In the late emergency 
this would have been of tremendous 
value to cantonment commanders, and 
should be provided for in the future. 


D 


The Impossible Task 


He was driving a four-mule team 
hitched to a ration wagon, and he lost 
his way in the night and mist and drove 
right through the American trench line, 
which was not continuous at that point, 
and started rumbling along an old road 
which led across No Man’s Land. He 
had gone a few rods when a doughboy 
jumped up out of a listening post and 
began to signal to him with both hands. 

““What’s the matter?” shouted the 
driver. 

“Hush!” said the doughboy in a low 
and agonized whisper. ‘‘ You’re headed 
straight toward the German lines. For 
God’s sake, turn around and don't 
speak above a whisper.” 

“Whisper, hell!’ boomed the driver. 
“T’ve got to turn four mules around.” 
—New York Tribune. 
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Range Table Data 
A Method of Rapid Calculation for Machine Gunners 


HE extension of the methods of 
machine-gun fire, and particularly 
the development of indirect firing 
and the application of artillery methods 
to the small arms weapon, was perhaps 
one of the outstanding features of our 
last war. The range table of the .30- 
caliber projectile ceased to be of purely 
academic interest. Its values were re- 
quired to be known in the field. While 
it is quite practicable to rely on some 
mechanical source of information for 
these data, such as a pocket range table 
or one of the several fire-control slide 
rules put on the market, yet it seems 
that it might be of interest, if not of 
advantage, to possess certain simple 
formulae expressing these data in terms 
of the range, and requiring only a slight 
act of the memory and a pencil and 
paper, at most, for their calculation. 
With these considerations in view, the 
following are submitted as sufficiently 
approximate: 
Let R equal the range in yards. 
Then let the arbitrary symbol K 
equal R divided by 1,000. 
(1) To find the angle of departure 
in mils for any range. 


Formula: Angle of departure equals 
14 (K squared). 


This equation gives values within a 
fraction of a mil of those in the range 
table for all values from 800 yards to 
2,100 yards, inclusive. At 2,500 yards 
the variance is 4 mils, equal at that 
range to about 50 yards. But it is 
safe to say that very little firing is done 
over 2,100 yards. 

(2) To find the angle of fall in mils 
for any range: 


Formula: Angle of fall equals 30 
(K squared) minus 4. 








EXAMPLES 
Range in 30 Range table 

ot (K squared) — be 
y minus 4 

800 15.20 15.88 
1,200 39.20 39.10 
1,600 72.80 72.72 
2,000 116.00 118.30 











(3) To find the distance in yards 
from the firing point to the maximum 
ordinate to the line of site: 


Formula: Distance to the maximum 
ordinate equals .58 R or 580 K. 




















EXAMPLES 
EXAMPLES 
Range in 14 Range table Range in 58R Range table 
yards (K squared) value yards : value 
800 8.96 9.44 800 464 452.2 
1,200 20.16 19.90 1,200 696 706 .6 
1,600 35.84 35.53 1,600 928 943.2 
2,000 56.00 56.48 2,000 1160 1174.5 
| 
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(4) To find the height in feet of the EXAMPLES 
maximum ordinate to the line of site. SS — 

Formula: Height in feet of the maxi- | Range to | pa ‘te 
mum ordinate equals 15 (K cubed); in nate ordinate | 11K’) | table -. 2 
yards, 5 (K cubed). A more precise , | in yards 
expression of the height in feet can be - | ——- _——— 
found if it is taken as equal to 17 (K 25 88 25 088 
cubed) minus 3 K. This equation is 40.32 39.082 
more cumbersome, but is given for the 64.512 62.560 
sake of any interest in the possibilities 56.448 56.175 


; - , 90.720 | 91.391 
of making these formulae precise. " 110 25 114 002 


EXAMPLES 





(6) To find the time of flight, in 
Range in 15 | 3K Range seconds. 
yards |(K acd (K cubed) | table value Formula: Time of flight equals.92 ((K 


| 
alg squared) plus K] or, roughly, nine-tenths 
| 





of K squared plus K. 


EXAMPLES 





; , Range in (K Fi Range table 
(5) To find the height in feet of any yards rs a K) value 
ordinate to the line of site. 

Let R’ equal the distance from the a> 
firing point to the ordinate. 800 1.3248 

Then let K’ equal R’ divided by 1,000. wane seat 

Formula: Height of any ordinate equals 2,000 r 
42K" |(K squared) minus (K’ squared)]}. 
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Pop’s Good Work 

“So your father went to the war 
after all, Freddie?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“The war must have been nearly over 
by the time he reached France.” 

“Well, he got there just in time to 
stop it.”"—Yonkers Statesman. 
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A Study in Military Government 


By Colonel Harry A. Smith, Infantry 
(Concluded) 


THE FOURTH INTERVENTION 


HE most interesting intervention 

in Mexico and the most prolific in 

lessons for the student of military 
government is the fourth, for the reason 
that it has not yet taken place. Mexico 
has been a troublesome neighbor for 
many years. She has had but two quiet 
periods in her history during the past 
century, once during the rule of Juarez 
and once under the iron Diaz. A state 
of unrest, turmoil, banditry and near 
anarchy may be said to be her normal 
condition. She is the spoiled child of 
the western hemisphere. While she 
is not our child, by our Monroe Doctrine 
we become in a way responsible for her. 
Through neglect and lack of stern dis- 
cipline toward her, Mexico needs a 
spanking, and after the spanking she 
needs a course in discipline, self-restraint 
and good government. During the 
spanking Mexico will regard us as an 
evil stepfather but, once the spanking 
has been administered, we must be- 
come her guide, her mentor and her 
friend, until she has learned to walk 
alone the paths trod by enlightened and 
civilized nations. 

It is within the realms of possibility, 
if not probability, that the Congress 
May pass a joint resolution declaring 
war upon Mexico and providing for the 
occupation of this country until a stable 
government is established. In an inter- 
vention of this kind, every conceivable 
problem in military government is pre- 
sented. As the second best way to 
372 


study tactics is by the applicatory 
method, so, next to actual experience, 
the best way to study military govern- 
ment is by studying and solving con- 
crete problems. To illustrate the proper 
method, I shall present a few problems 
for your consideration. 


Part I 


General Situation: 


Congress has by joint resolution de- 
clared war upon Mexico. The resolu- 
tion expresses our intention to occupy 
the country until a stable government is 
established, and denies any intention of 
annexing the country or waging war 
against the Mexican people but only 
against the bands of oppressors which 
have plundered Mexico for so long. 
Let us suppose that the General Staff 
plan divides Mexico into five areas and 
provides an invading force for each area. 
The first area is the state of Taumau- 
lipas. The second part includes the 
states of Coahuila, Zacatecas, Nuevo 
Leon, and San Luis Potosi. 

The third area includes all of the 
Republic of Mexico south of the first 
and second areas. The fourth area is 
the state of Chihuahua. The fifth 
area is the territory of Tepic and the 
states of Sinaloa and Sonora. The 
G. H. Q. will be established at Galves- 
ton. The civil affairs section of the 
staff will likely move to Mexico City 
soon after that capital is occupied. The 
Commander-in-Chief is to be designated 
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by War Department orders as military 
governor of the Republic of Mexico. 


Special Situation No. 1: 

The Commander-in-Chief has been 
asked by the War Plans Division to 
submit a table showing the organiza- 
tion of that part of his staff relating 
to civil affairs. 

Required: 

A table showing rank, title, and 
outline of duties of each member of the 
civil affairs section of the staff of the 
Commander-in-Chief. 

In the organization of this staff two 
things must be borne in mind. The 
work of the civil affairs section will 
steadily increase and expand until, with 
the gradual reduction in the strength of 
the fighting force, it will become the 
whole staff. Second, two series of 
orders should be issued, one relating to 
strictly military affairs and one to civil 
affairs. In the occupation of the Philip- 
pines, this officer on the staff of the 
military governor was called the military 
secretary, and the corresponding officer 
on the staff of General Pershing in 
Germany was called the officer in charge 
of civil affairs. The proper organization 
of this staff and the proper coordination 
between the military and civil sides of 
it are of primary importance and worthy 
of your best thought. 

A second question of importance is 
how many officers are to be on this civil 
affairs staff. On the one hand there 
should be enough to control, supervise 
and coordinate every executive, legis- 
lative and judicial function of the 
Republic of Mexico and not one for 
whom there is not a man-sized job of 
eight hours a day. 

Again, what use would you make of 
reserve officers? I mention this be- 
cause there is some little prejudice in the 


Army against the reserve officer, especi- 
ally when he is given high rank. There 
are certain offices, however, which he 
fills much better than the regular. Take 
for example the position of financial 
adviser. There are few officers com- 
petent to advise on such subjects as 
currency, coinage, foreign exchange and 
the examinations of banks and trust 
companies. The man for this position 
must be a man like Maj. Benjamin Joy 
of the 76th Division, who resigned as 
vice-president of the National Shawmut 
Bank of Boston to enter the Army. He 
was of inestimable service to the civil 
administration in Germany. 

Schools and Charitable Institutions.— 
The feature of American colonial ad- 
ministration which has appealed most 
to the world is the school system inau- 
gurated in the Philippines. In twenty 
years, 5,000 schools with 12,000 teachers 
and 700,000 pupils have been estab- 
lished. There are 2,500 university stu- 
dents. The effect of this system has 
made itself felt in China, India, the 
French and Dutch possessions in Asia, 
and even in British Egypt. After forty 
years in Egypt, a richer country with a 
larger revenue and about the same 
population, the British Ministry of 
Education has, under its direct man- 
agement, schools for 30,000 pupils. 

The Egyptians feel that they have not 
been given an opportunity to develop. 
Material benefits such as steamship 
lines, railways, good roads, manufac- 
turing enterprises, liberal laws for the 
encouragement of trade and commerce, 
all are of great importance in a military 
government, but all are founded on sand 
unless a proper system of education is at 
the same time established. A military 
or colonial government which exploits 
the country at the expense of the people 
is doomed to failure. 
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With a military intervention in 
Mexico, one of the most important 
members of the Civil Affairs Staff 
would be the chief of the department 
of schools and charitable institutions. 
On the staff of the army corps and 
division commanders, he should be an 
educator of experience, executive ability, 
sympathy and vision and given rank 
commensurate with the importance of 
his position. Some of the educators 
who worked successfully with the army 
in France and Germany would be 
admirably suited to this work. Dr. 
Benton, the president of the University 
of Vermont, a man of zeal, initiative, 
vision, and charm of manner, who was 
remarkably successful in the educational 
work in the Army of Occupation in 
Germany, could inaugurate and carry to 
a successful conclusion work of this kind. 

In establishing the school system in 
Mexico it must be impressed upon all 
that the idea is not to found colleges 
and universities, to educate highly a 
few chosen people, but to maintain pri- 
mary and grammar schools, industrial 
and agricultural institutions, and to 
raise the educational level of the entire 
body of the people. Trades, not pro- 
fessions, should be taught to the youths 
of Mexico, and the instructors must 
be men who can glorify agricultural, 
mechanical and industrial training. 
There should be no attempt to Anglo- 
Saxonize what cannot be Anglo-Saxon- 
ized. We would learn from the German 
experience in the Kameroons, of which 
Mr. Herbert Adams Gibbons says: 


There was plenty of zeal and peda- 
gogical ability, and.a very earnest desire 
to lift the natives to a higher level, 
morally as well as materially. But the 
education was given without much 
affection and astonishingly little at- 
tention was paid to native psychology. 
There was too much idea of Germaniz- 


ing what could not be Germanized and 
of willing that the natives should learn 
rather than willing them to learn. 
(New map of Africa 310.) 

Consider in selecting your staff the 
advisability of using Americans who 
have lived in Mexico. The general 
rule should be to avoid them as you 
will find that most of them are adherents 
of one faction or another in Mexican 
politics, and many of them have claims 
against the Mexican government. On 
the other hand, in the occupation 
of Verz Cruz, one of the most able as- 
sistants the civil government had was 
Mr. Harvey Basham, an American 
lawyer who had practiced law in Mexico 
City for fifteen years, was skilled in 
the language, laws and customs of the 
people, and not allied with any faction. 
The services of such a man would be 
invaluable. 

Some thought must be given to 
trade relations with Mexico. While 
the United States would likely provide 
an open door in Mexico so far as trade 
is concerned, there will be many oppor- 
tunities to assist American trade in a 
legitimate way. There are few army 
officers competent to be a sort of secre- 
tary of commerce on the staff of the 
military governor, but the International 
Banking Corporation could doubtless 
furnish an able man from one of its 
many agencies in South America, or 
from its home office. The Exporters’ 
Association in New York could assist 
in this matter also. This office should 
make arrangements to provide proper 
hotel accommodations for all American 
traveling salesmen and have safe itinera- 
ries arranged for them. 

The British in Cologne established 
a Chamber of Commerce, and represen- 
tatives of various British industries 
came there to manage it and to push 
British business, not only in the oc- 
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cupied territory but in unoccupied 
Germany. Contracts worth millions 
of dollars were made through this 
organization. Very early in our occupa- 
tion of the Rhineland this subject 
was discussed and taken up with the 
American authorities in Paris, but no 
encouragement was given. Our trad- 
ing-with-the-enemy laws doubtless pre- 
vented favorable action. 

There is an international organization 
very strong in the United States, 
known as the Rotary Clubs, of which 
great use could be made. These clubs 
consist in each city and town of one 
member from each profession, business 
or trade. Their object is the better- 
ment of the community and business 
generally. The right man, by fostering 
the true rotarian spirit in every Mexican 
town, can do much to bring about a 
good feeling and better trade relations 
with the United States. A club of this 
kind would also appeal to the Mexican 
business man and offer opportunities of 
building up a good spirit in addition 
to the purely business side of it. 

One of the most important members 
of the staff will be the officer detailed 
to organize the Mexican constabulary 
or force of rurales. President Diaz 
achieved his great success largely by 
the wonderful way in which he organized 
the lawless bands into companies of 
rurales who remained loyal and sub- 
ordinate just so long as he was able to 
keep his iron hand upon them. A 
special study should be made of the 
organization of the rurales under Presi- 
dent Diaz as well as the organization of 
native troops in Egypt, the Sikhs 
and Punjabs in India and, above all, 
our own constabulary in the Philippines. 
The reports of General Allen, General 
Harbord and General Bandholtz will 
furnish the basis of the organization. 


These are but few of the many things 
to be considered in solving a problem of 
this kind. These suggestions should 
suggest others. 


Special Situation No. 2: 


When the second American Army 
landed both north and south of the 
city, the Mexican troops abandoned 
Vera Cruz and retreated toward Mexico 
City. The army commander detailed 
Brigadier General A to take charge 
and organize the city government. 
One regiment of infantry was then 
assigned to him. He was informed 
that Major General B would later be 
assigned as military governor of the 
state of Vera Cruz and as Commander- 
in-chief of all troops in the state, with 
station at Jalapa, the capital of the 
state. It was not expected that Jalapa 
would be occupied for a week. 

General A was instructed to provide a 
municipal government and to supervise 
the collection of the revenues of the 
republic, the state of Vera Cruz and 
the city. On his arrival in the city 
he found that all public officials had 
fled. 


Required: 


1. An outline of the work expected 
to be accomplished during the first two 
days. 

2. An outline of the proposed city 
government. 

In solving this problem try to visualize 
the situation, a town of 40,000 people, 
no police protection, certain public 
utilities needing instant protection, 
water works, fire department, public 
buildings, banks, treasuries, railway 
stations, etc. 

Make a good show of force by march- 
ing all the troops through the city. 
While there are Mexican barracks in 
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Vera Cruz capable of sheltering a large 
number of troops, they should not be 
occupied until thoroughly cleaned and 
fumigated. One battalion should be 
camped on the sanitary pier near the 
lighthouse, one near the round house, 
one assigned to provost guard duty and 
the city divided into four districts with 
a company stationed in each and 
charged with its police protection. 

The Chamber of Commerce and lead- 
ing merchants and business men might 
be summoned to a conference, the object 
and purpose of the military government 
explained, and the duty of all citizens 
under international law impressed upon 
them. 

General A should consider whether or 
not it would be advisable to compel 
prominent citizens to act as public 
Officials in place of those who have 
fled. Local conditions and feelings 
will be the deciding factor. 

All saloons and gambling houses 
should be closed until further orders. 

Guards should be placed at once in 
all public buildings, banks and treasuries 
and other important buildings and 
utilities. 

The necessity for a curfew law should 
be carefully considered. Such laws are 
generally distasteful to the people and 
accomplish no good purpose. In this 
case, the show of force would likely 
make one unnecessary, but it should 
be considered. At all events, all public 
meetings and assemblies of the people 
should be prohibited until further 
notice. 

Great care should be given to the 
organization of the police force and 
the number of American police reduced 
as soon as conditions permit. There 
is no department of government that 
offers better opportunity for intelligent 
work than the police department, and 


none that is so little understood. In 
any properly conducted police depart- 
ment the first essential is to educate 
the policemen, and the second is to 
educate the public. In Vera Cruz, 
98 per cent of the people will be law- 
abiding and desirous of obeying the 
laws or orders. But they do not speak 
our language and are ignorant of our 
customs. In trying honestly to do 
what they believe to be right, they will 
violate our laws. In cases of this kind, 
the policeman, American or native, has 
a difficult job, as he becomes at once a 
judge as well as a policeman. In 
organizing a police force, plan to in- 
troduce the competitive spirit. It is as 
important in a police force as in a 
company or a battalion. 

For many years in New York no 
record was kept of the crimes com- 
mitted, but only of arrests made. 
This often leads to false conclusions. 
The most approved method is to pub- 
lish weekly to the force a list of the 
crimes committed on each precinct 
with the number of arrests made. 
Policemen should be graded, not upon 
the number of arrests made but upon the 
lack of crime upon their beats. In no 
other way is the truth brought home to 
them that the best policeman is not the 
one who makes the most arrests but 
the one who has the fewest crimes 
charged to his beat. 

There should be a school for police- 
men where they are taught their duties 
in addition to being instructed in dis- 
cipline, neatness and military bearing. 
The native police force in Vera Cruz 
improved 100 per cent after a month’s 
daily drill and instruction under a 
young lieutenant of the 28th Infantry, 
Lieut. Jacob Wuest. The best in- 
structed, best set up and neatest police- 
men were assigned to the choicest 
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THE SUBMACHINE GUN 














A DOUGHBOY PATROL PICKING OFF THE HUNS IN THE OUTSKIRTS OF VILLERS, BATTLE 
OF THE MARNE. 
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beats in accordance with his recom- 
mendations. 

The pay of the Mexican police should 
be carefully considered. They are 
poorly paid. They should be paid 
enough to live well and to make the 
position attractive. Nothing contrib- 
utes more to the efficiency of a police 
force than a long waiting list. 

No officer is really competent to be 
the head of the Police Department 
unless he has studied police methods in 
some of our cities or in Europe. The 
chief and his assistants should study the 
“Police Systems of Europe” by Mr. 
Raymond Fosdick and ‘‘ The Policeman 
and the Public” by Lieut. Col. Arthur 
Woods, who was one of the best police 
commissioners New York ever had. 

The management of the prisons and 
the handling of the prisoners will be a 
vital problem. Prison management has 
become a scientific problem and there 
is no more fertile field for the able 
manager than the Mexican prisons. 
Prison labor is of great value when well 
handled. The prison officer should be 
a man of discretion. Vera Cruz is 
much nearer than Paris and Hard 
Boiled Smith and his prison manage- 
ment reached our press. The prison 
officer should read Thomas Mott Os- 
borne’s book on Prison Management. 
It contains valuable suggestions but 
also some visionary schemes which a 
Mexican prisoner would not comprehend. 

Roads.—No attempt to improve roads 
outside the city should be made until 
the military governor of the state of 
Vera Cruz has announced his plan. 
There must be careful plans or much of 
the work will be in vain. If there are 
many men out of employment, road 
building should begin as soon as prac- 
ticable. This will give employment to 
many unskilled laborers. 






department you will need the best 
officer and administrator in the Medical 
Corps. The duties will be both of an 
administrative and educational char- 
acter in caring for the personal and 
communal health and cleanliness, in 
preaching cleanliness, the value of 
vaccination, of burning refuse, of making 
war on the fly and the mosquito, and 
the proper methods of fighting malaria, 
yellow fever, typhus, skin diseases and 
tuberculosis. Prophylaxis and preven- 
tive measures must be explained to 
Mexicans. Use may be made of Mexi- 
can surgeons who are willing to learn. 
Courts—The American system of 
provost courts is well established and 
has stood the test of time. In any 
future military government the military 
commission of from three to five 
members, first instituted by General 
Scott in Mexico and developed during 
the Civil War and in Cuba, Mexico, 
the Philippines and Germany, will be 
utilized for the trial of important cases. 
The one-man provost court will be 
continued for the trial of minor cases. 
A maximum limit of punishment should 
be placed by order upon this court. 

It is worthy of note that the French 
and British have no one-man provost 
courts and in the occupation of Germany 
thought it was giving too much power 
into the hands of one man. For the 
ordinary cases—police court cases— 
the one-man court is better, more 
expeditious, more responsible. 

Procedure.—The procedure before pro- 
vost courts and military commissions 
must be simple, direct, free from 
technicalities; on the other hand it 
must not be arbitrary, but must be 
guided by just rules and principles. 
The criticism of the German courts in 
Belgium was based chiefly on the fact 
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that the courts were founded on “no 
juridical right and guided by no fixed 
rules or principles.” 

No theory of evidence was applied; 
hearsay and conclusions were admitted 
(Belgium, 467) and accused persons 
required to prove their innocence. 
(Proc. posted in Grivegnee, Sept. 8, 
1914, C. H. Jan., Mar., 1915.) 

On this subject Spaight says: ‘‘The 
principle of throwing the onus of proving 
his innocence on the accused appears 
unjust and cruel, but it is a necessary 
principle of martial law justice.” To 
this, assent cannot be given and our 
military commissions and provost courts 
will always in the future, as in the past, 
require guilt to be proved. 

The rules for the American provost 
courts in Germany covered the ground 
amply. They provided: 


Rights of accused.—All persons charged 
with the commission of offenses against 
the laws of war and tried before provost 
courts shall have the right to be in- 
formed of the charges upon which they 
are to be tried, to be present in person 
at their trial, to be confronted with the 
witnesses against them and to be heard 
in person or by counsel in their own 
behalf. Counsel will not be provided at 
the expense of the United States Govern- 
ment. Inhabitants held for trial before 
provost courts will not be admitted to 
bail pending trial. 

Evidence-—All evidence before a 
provost court will be under oath, 
administered by the judge of the pro- 
vost court, and, in general, will be 
taken under the rules of the common 
law. No evidence will be reported. 
In all cases a competent interpreter will 
be used to guarantee that the accused 
is fully informed as to the entire case. 

Female offenders sentenced to terms 
of imprisonment will, wherever practi- 
cable, be handed over to the civil 
authority for safe custody. 


All this is not intended as a solution 
of the problem but merely an enumera- 


tion of some of the many phases which 
such a problem presents. 


Special Situation No. 3: 


The 3d Division, General A, landed 
and took Tampico with no opposition. 
The division in three days had occupied 
the principal towns in the state of 
Taumaulipas south of the Fernando 
River and that portion of the state of 
Vera Cruz north of an east and west line 
fifteen miles south of Tuxpam. This 
area included all the oil districts of 
Mexico. 

Required: 

1. An outline of General A’s pro- 
posed military government of the state 
of Taumaulipas. 

2. Write his proclamation to the 
Mexican people. 


Proclamations: 

“In a strict legal sense no proclama- 
tion of military occupation is necessary,” 
but “The fact of military occupation, 
with the extent of territory affected by 
the same, should be made known. The 
practice in this country is to make this 
fact known by proclamation.” Rules 
of Land Warfare, par. 292. 


General Pershing’s proclamation to 
the people of occupied Germany de- 
scribed accurately the region to be 
occupied by the American army, and 
then in calm, dignified language, free 
from invective, boasting or threats, 
set forth the American views. 

The first German proclamation posted 
at Spa was an insult to the intelligence 
of the Belgians and to the world at large. 
It said in part: 

It is to my great regret that the 
German troops are forced to cross the 
Belgian frontier. They are acting 
under the constraint of an unavoidable 
necessity, the neutrality of Belgium 
having been already violated by French 
officers, who in disguise have crossed 
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Belgian territory in automobiles in 
order to enter Germany. (Belgium, p. 
69.) 


Contempt, hypocrisy and untruths 
have no place in military government. 
Simplicity, straight-forwardness and 
honesty spell success in military as in 
civil government. 


Special Situation No. 4: 


General Palaez, who had never recog- 
nized the Carranza government but 
who had controlled the oil district for 
some years, sent a staff officer to General 
A offering to surrender his force of 
3,000 men with the understanding that 
he and his entire force were to be em- 
ployed by the American army as a 
police force or organized into a force of 
rurales. 


Required: 
General A’s reply to the staff officer. 


Special Situation No. 5: 

The Mexican government had placed 
and was collecting an export tax of 15 
per cent on all crude oil exported. 
The British oil interests asked that this 
export tax be suspended on oil exported 
to Great Britain. 

Required: 

General A’s reply to the British oil 
interests. 

Special Situation No. 6: 

The American oil companies asked 
that the export tax on crude oil be 
suspended on all oil exported to the 
United States but continued on oil 
exported to other countries. 


Required: 
General A's action on this report. 


Special Situation No. 7: 

Major General B, commanding a 
cavalry division, was assigned as mili- 
tary governor of the state of Chihuahua. 


Required: 

A brief study of General B’s plan of 
military government for this state. 

General B's task is quite different 
from General A’s at Tampico. The 
density of population of an occupied 
state affects the plan of military govern- 
ment quite as much as the war plan 
proper. It is one thing to govern the 
Federal District of Mexico and quite 
another to govern the state of Chi- 
huahua. 


Special Situation No. 8: 


In one of the skirmishes in front of 
the city of Chihuahua, General B 
captured six Japanese fighting with the 
Mexican troops. The Japanese consul 
at once asked in the name of the Japa- 
nest government for the return of these 
men, claiming that the Mexicans im- 
pressed them into the service and 
promising their immediate return to 
Japan. 


Required: 


General B’s reply to the Japanese 
consul. 


Special Situation No. 9: 


General C’s division captured Mazat- 
lan. Soon after, Mr. B, an American 
citizen, claimed that two days before 
the capture of the city he had attempted 
to sail for San Francisco with $5,000 
in gold belonging to him and $10,000 
belonging to C and D, other American 
citizens. His money, $15,000 in gold, 
was taken from him by the Mexican 
customs officials on the ground that he 
was violating the Mexican law prohibit- 
ing the exportation of gold coin. This 
money represented the savings of these 
men for the past two years. The 
American consul vouched for their 
Citizenship and good standing. The 
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money was found in the custom house 
in belts identified by B and by a Mexican 
official on duty in the custom house. 
It was clearly contrary to Mexican law 
to export gold coin. 


Required: 


General A’s action on the following 
points: 

a. Would he return the money to B? 

b. If so, would he permit B to proceed 
to San Francisco with it? 

c. If not, would he have B tried for 
his violation of the Mexican laws? 

These are but a few of the innumerable 


problems which an invasion of Mexico 
will present. The complete solution of 
these nine little problems will give an 
officer a better knowledge of military 
government than the reading of a dozen 
text-books. The difficulty in solving 
these problems concerning Mexico lies 
in visualizing the problem—in being 
able to grasp the exact situation in any 
townorstate. The advantage of taking 
Mexico as an example lies in the fact 
that intervention there is always pos- 
sible and anything that we read or 
learn of that country will help us should 
intervention come. 
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THE DISCIPLINE WHICH MAKES 
THE SOLDIERS OF A FREE COUNTRY 
RELIABLE IN BATTLE IS NOT TO BE GAINED 
BY HARSH OR TYRANNICAL TREATMENT; 
ON THE CONTRARY, SUCH TREATMENT IS FAR 
MORE LIKELY TO DESTROY THAN TO MAKE AN ARMY 
IT IS POSSIBLE TO IMPART INSTRUCTION 
AND GIVE COMMANDS IN SUCH MANNER 
AND IN SUCH TONE OF VOICE AS TO 
INSPIRE IN THE SOLDIER NO FEELING 
BUT AN INTENSE DESIRE TO OBEY, 
WHILE THE OPPOSITE MANNER AND TONE 
OF VOICE CANNOT FAIL TO EXCITE STRONG 
RESENTMENT AND A DESIRE TO DISOBEY. 
THE ONE MODE OR THE OTHER OF DEALING WITH 
SUBORDINATES SPRINGS FROM A CORRESPONDING 
SPIRIT IN THE BREAST OF THE COMMANDER. 
HF. WHO FEELS THE RESPECT WHICH 
IS DUE TO OTHERS CANNOT FAIL TO 
INSPIRE IN THEM REGARD FOR HIMSELF, 
WHILE HE WHO FEELS AND HENCE 
MANIFESTS DISRESPECT TOWARD OTHERS, 
ESPECIALLY HIS INFERIORS, CANNOT FAIL 
TO INSPIRE HATRED AGAINST HIMSELF. 


ADDRESS OF MAJOR GENERAL 


JOHN M. SCHOFIELD 
TO THE U.S. CORPS OF CADETS, AUG. 11, 1879. 
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The Open Mind 


By First Lieutenant Oscar R. Rand, 60th Infantry 


HE present day is one of sur- 
prises. The domain of human 
knowledge is being constantly 
enlarged, and the seemingly impossible 
is being constantly accomplished. Hu- 
man institutions are proving susceptible 
of great changes, and supposed facts in 
the realm of nature are giving way to 
new truths in the light of research and 
discovery. 

We have been accustomed to think- 
ing of the sky as blue. It has been es- 
tablished that the sky is not blue, but 
black. Aerial observation at tremendous 
altitudes has shown that at a certain 
point the blueness of the heavens begins 
to give way to an intense blackness 
through which shines the light of dis- 
tant planets. 

We have been accustomed to think- 
ing of glaciers as capable only of im- 
perceptible movement. Recently the 
famous Grindelwald glacier in Switzer- 
land began moving into an adjoining 
valley at the rate of from 4 to 6 feet a 
day. A pine forest was destroyed and 
a large stone bridge was crushed to 
pieces by the resistless movement of that 
mighty river of ice. Tourists beheld 
with interest and wonder the strange 
phenomenon, and scientists hastened 
thither to observe its action and study 
its causes. 

We have been accustomed to think- 
ing of the representative principle in 
government as being based on area and 
population. But there is in actual op- 
eration a system of representation in 
Russia based not on population or area 
but on occupational groups. 

The human voice can today be car- 
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ried by telephone from one end of the 
continent to the other. The news of 
events occurring at one place can be 
flashed around the world by wireless 
within a few seconds. The field of sur- 
gery has been so enlarged by new prac- 
tices and discoveries that afflicted peo- 
ple for whom there was formerly little 
hope are now assured of a longer lease 
on life. The field of industry has been 
so improved by new methods and new 
processes of manufacture that human 
needs and wants, however varied, can 
be by far more nearly satisfied than 
ever before. 

In the light of these things, who will 
venture to indicate a line of demarca- 
tion between the possible and the im- 
possible? Just as the impossible things 
of the recent past are now possible, so 
likewise the unknown of today may 
within a short time be included in the 
scope of our knowledge, and we may 
be able to accomplish that which we 
now think cannot be accomplished. 

The mention of inter-planet commu- 
nication and inter-planet travel usually 
provokes a smile. Yet who knows but 
that a generation hence these things 
may not be accomplished facts? Greater 
heights are constantly being reached, 
and the conditions encountered in the 
vast spaces above are being studied 
with a view to mastering the obstacles 
presented to the aerial voyager. 

Strong antagonism prevails in the 
United States to the bolshevist theories 
and methods of Russia. No American 
would seriously think of advocating the 
introduction into this country of the 
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system of occupational representation 
in force there to replace our system of 
representation as based on area and 
population. But that system is in the 
experimental stage. If it should prove 
successful, its use elsewhere is likely to 
follow. Time alone will tell the story. 

We must be prepared for change. 
We must be prepared to revise our es- 
timates of people, of things, and of in- 
stitutions. We should maintain, so far as 
possible, the attitude of an open mind. 

The greatest foes to human progress 
have always been ignorance and preju- 
dice and narrowness. In proportion as 
these have been overcome, the human 
race has advanced and progressed. An 
attitude of wide sympathies, of breadth 
of view, and of open-mindedness has 
always made for human development. 

This has a lesson for us of the Army. 
The trend of the times is gradually 
drawing us into closer association with 
the great body of people whom we rep- 
resent. We are getting out of the rut 
in which we have been living, and are 
beginning to realize that we are more 
than military men, that in a larger way 
we share the full heritage of American 
citizenship. 

In a sense, the times present to us a 
challenge—a challenge to a life of great- 
er service and usefulness. A challenge 
to undertake a new role, to show the 
country that the Army can be more than 
a military organization, that, through 
the medium of its new educational pro- 
gram, it can become a gteat construc- 
tive agency in the life of the nation. 

In times of peace we have been ac- 
customed to seeing the country appeal 
to the Army for assistance in dealing 
with unusual conditions, such as those 
produced by fire, flood, riot, or earth- 
quake. In every case of this kind the 


Army’s response has been prompt and 
efficient. 

The time is coming when the nation 
will look to the Army for trained men 
in industry. The product of the Army’s 
vocational schools—the trained automo- 
bile mechanic, the trained carpenter, the 
trained typist, and men trained in other 
lines—will be eagerly sought by em- 
ployers. 

Recently the authorities at Camp 
Gordon received a letter from a citizen 
of Georgia with farming interests, de- 
siring to know if he could secure from 
the camp a man qualified to run a Cleve- 
land tractor. This gentleman stated 
that he was in urgent need of such a 
man, that he was “willing to pay almost 
any price,” and that he would take him 
to board in his own home. 

The significance of this request lies 
in the fact that this employer had heard 
of the vocational training being given 
by the Army and thought that he could 
look to the Army for assistance in a 
crisis caused by a shortage of skilled 
labor. It is but a forerunner of what 
is tocome. Such calls will become more 
frequent when the system of vocational 
training has been longer in operation 
and trained men are turned out in larger 
numbers. 

The national conception of a military 
man is changing, and the national con- 
ception of a military organization is 
changing. Both are coming to be re- 
garded as having greater potentialities 
than ever before for service in time of 
peace. The military man is going to be 
not only in theory but in fact a member 
of the nation’s citizenship, and the mili- 
tary organization is going to be a con- 
structive agency in building the nation’s 
citizenship. 

Toward this 


changing conception 
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shall we of the Army not maintain an _ sible, in all that promotes the welfare 
attitude of open-mindedness? Shall we of our entire citizenship, and by giving 
not cooperate rather than obstruct? our full support and cooperation to the 
Shall we not be prepared, by keeping new order being established in the 
thoroughly abreast of the times, by tak- Army, to render the uttermost of serv- 
ing an active interest, whenever pos- ice to our common country? 
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Furs Sold for Bread 

Three dozen loaves of bread will buy 
a white fox fur in the streets of the 
Bulgarian city of Verne today. 

Guarantee of a few months’ board 
and lodging will bring in exchange a 
costly mantle of mink or marten, or a 
set of silver fox. 

Russian refugees, seeking safety and 
shelter, are the vendors. The buyers 
are any persohs who are lucky enough 
to have the necessities of life to spare. 

Money has almost ceased to have 
value in these countries, struggling 
with famine, industrial paralysis and 
political chaos. 

Everyone does business in Bulgaria 
on the literal trading principle, swap- 
ping luxuries now become almost 
worthless, for a few of life’s barest 
necessities. 

Fur buyers hardy enough to with- 
stand the hardships and dangers, and 
who could arrange for the transpor- 
tation of their purchases to London, 
Paris, or America, would reap bonan- 
zas, for the Russian exiles are chiefly 
of the middle class, once well-to-do, 

| and wear fortunes in fur on their 
. backs. 





R. O. T. C. Camps 
By Colonel Frank J. Morrow, General Staff 


The Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
system for the development of young 
men as officer material for the United 
States organized Reserves requires dur- 
ing the four years’ course the attend- 
ance at one six weeks’ summer camp 
conducted by the War Department. 
The student may attend one or more 
additional camps if he desires to do so. 
This feature is proving very popular 
with the college men, because the camps 
are ably conducted by selected army 
officers who have made a study of mili- 
tary training in schools and colleges and 
who understand how to balance military 
training, physical development and 


recreational activity so as to secure the 


maximum effort and attention from 
young men without their feeling pushed 
and overworked. The popularity of 
the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
camps is proven by the fact that this 
year’s camps contained many young 
men who had attended a camp last sum- 
mer and came back this year for more. 

The War Department conducted 
twelve camps this summer for the sepa- 
rate and special training of Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps students as 
Infantry, Field Artillery, Cavalry and 
Coast Artillery, Engineers, Signal 
Corps, Motor Transport and Ordnance. 
The total attendance at these camps 
was 6,228. 

The camps were held in Army can- 
tonments and at special training centers, 
at Camp Knox, Ky., for the Field Ar- 
tillery, Camp Humphreys for the En- 
gineers, Fortress Monroe for the Coast 
Artillery. At such centers there were 


unusual facilities and expert instruc- 
tion personnel. 

The students were sent to the camps 
on government transportation 
where there were sufficient 
traveling together special cars were 
provided for them, thus enhancing the 
pleasure and convenience of the jour- 
ney. Detailed arrangements were made 
to receive the young men at the rail- 
road stations, to conduct them to the 
camps, and at night to provide refresh- 
ments. Upon arrival at camp each stu- 
dent found guides to conduct him 
through the various steps of enroll- 
ment and supply. His 
stored, uniforms were issued him, 
equipment drawn and an assignment 
made to an organization. 

The system and promptness with 
which this procedure was accomplished 
was in itself an object lesson in the 
manner in which they, as future officers, 
should handle untrained men called to 
the colors for national defense. 

The young men were quartered in the 
regulation type of cantonment barrack, 
with large airy dining rooms, shower 
baths and modern sanitary facilities. 
Fully equipped hospitals with trained 
army surgeons and personnel existed in 
every camp. The uniforms, subsist- 
ence, medical attendance, etc., were pro- 
vided by the Government. 

Personal hygiene and knowledge of 
how the soldier must care for himself 
are important objects of the summer 
training. Each student was issued an 
army cot, mattress, pillow, sheets, pil- 
low cases and two army blankets. They 
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were grouped by squads in the barracks 
and taught how to make a bed in the 
regulation army fashion. Nails were 
provided for extra clothing in addition 
to the shelves and barrack bags and 
every article had its place. Each morn- 
ing the students “policed” their bar- 
racks and grounds, made their beds, 
put away all unnecessary clothing and 
lined up the eats for a “stand to” in- 
spection conducted by army officers. If 
anything was out of place or the proper 
standards of individual and group sani- 
tation not attended, correction had to be 
immediately made. Each delinquency 
lowered the rating of the company or 
platoon. The spirit of competition and 
rivalry was introduced into every phase 
of the camp life from the target prac- 
tice to the squad room. This made 
every student feel that he was working 
for himself or his group and not be- 
cause it was “orders.” High morals 
and good discipline ensued. 

The Day's Work.—The daily routine 
varied in the different camps depend- 
ing on the arm of the service, because 
each arm pursued its own distinctive 
schedule of training. 

The cavalry student’s day revolved 
primarily around his horse, the artil- 
lery man’s about the field piece or the 
seacoast defense gun, the infantryman’s 
about his rifle, machine gun, etc. 

In all camps reveille occurred be- 
tween 5.30 and 6 a. m. and from that 
time on each arm pursued its distinctive 
routine, ending with taps about 10 p. m. 
The object was to fill the day with 
military training, but to make it so 
varied as to never become tiresome. 
As a rule, one to two hours were al- 
lowed in the late afternoon for sports, 
swimming, etc., and entertainment was 


provided by the various war-camp ac- 
tivities for the evenings. 

Specialized Training.—The War De- 
partment Regulations of the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps prescribe a 
minimum of three hours’ training per 
week for the first two years, five hours 
per week for the second two years, with 
one compulsory camp of six weeks. 
These requirements are the equivalent 
of twenty weeks’ continuous intensive 
training. Most institutions allow more 
time through the school year than this 
and many students attend two camps 
instead of one, so it can be said that 
the average Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps student devotes in four years 
from six to nine months to his military 
work. In the case of military schools 
and colleges the time must be expressed 
in years. As college men learn very 
rapidly and are at an age and in a 
state of mental receptiveness that en- 
ables them to assimilate instructions 
most readily, it is safe to say that there 
is a very great productive military re- 
turn to the country from this training. 

By specializing, so that each student 
devotes all his time and interest to 
learning the technic and tactics of 
one arm of the service, the individual 
efficiency of each one as a prospective 
officer for that particular arm is cor- 
respondingly increased. 

The chiefs of the various arms in the 
War Department are keenly alive to 
these facts and in their respective camp 
courses seek to stress the essentials of 
their branch of the service. 

In the infantry camps the purpose of 
the training was to develop the young 
men into leaders capable of organizing, 
equipping, administering and leading a 
platoon of infantry. This involves a 
detailed knowledge of the rifle, the ma- 
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chine gun, automatic rifle, light mortar, 
37-mm. gun, the pistol and grenades, 
and an understanding of their correct 
tactical employment by the platoon. 

Particularly selected officers were lent 
from The School of the Line at Fort 
Leavenworth and the Infantry School 
of Arms to conduct tactical instructions. 

Bayonet combat, sketching, marks- 
manship, sanitation, field engineering, 
marching, etc., are also important ele- 
ments in the education of an infantry 
lieutenant and none were overlooked. 

The Field Artillery at Camp Knox 
placed the equipment of both a horse 
and a motorized regiment at the service 
of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
students and the latter were given thor- 
ough mounted drill training in the ma- 
neuvering of sections, platoons, and bat- 
teries at all gaits. The students ro- 
tated in the duties of gunners, drivers, 
and chiefs, culminating in the command 
of a complete battery. As motorized ar- 
tillery is an important element of the 
modern army, the students were trained 
in the use of that material, including 
the driving and maneuvering of trac- 
tors. 

The crowning feature of the camp 
training was the conduct of firing prob- 
lems, in which each student received a 
situation, was required to find the tar- 
get (an outlaid enemy of silhouettes 
two or three thousand yards away), We- 
termine the firing data and then correct 
the data from an observation of the 
actual bursts. 

The engineer students of Camp 
Humphreys, Va., specialized in field 
fortifications presented by the applica- 
tory method, involving realistic situa- 
tions in the location, design and con- 
struction of military bridges, location 
and construction of military railways 


(both light and standard gauge), mili- 
tary mining and demolitions, in electri- 
cal and mechanical installations, search- 
lights, etc. 

The Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
Engineer units are located almost ex- 
clusively in civil, electrical and mechani- 
cal engineering colleges, which offer 
personnel highly qualified for military 
engineers. The training in the prac- 
tical forms of military engineering is a 
valuable preparation for the profes- 
sional work these young men will have 
to perform in civil life. 

In twenty-one minutes the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps engineer stu- 
dents built a pontoon bridge 225 feet 
long. 

Similarly, highly technical and spe- 
cialized training was given in the sig- 
nal corps, coast artillery, ordnance, cav- 
alry, and motor transport camps. In all 
camps every student received training 
in those fundamentals of soldiering 
which are common to all services, and 
without which they would be incapable 
of functioning harmoniously in that big 
composite machine called an army. 

The positive educational return to the 
students themselves from the military 
instruction is a real compensation to 
those who feel the necessity of com- 
pleting their education in the shortest 
possible time in order that they may be 
gaining a livelihood. An army calls 
upon every trade, vocation, and profes- 
sion to contribute its skill in the sup- 
ply, equipment, maintenance and opera- 
tion of the immense numbers demanded 
by modern warfare, and a nation is only 
secure whose organized preparedness 
covers all such lines of endeavor. 

As all work and no play makes Jack 
a dull boy, life in these camps was en- 
terprised with both mass and special- 
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ized athletics. The day was usually 
started off with military calisthenics in 
order to promote the best posture and 
to ensure all-around development. 
Measurements taken in one camp of 
several hundred students whose aver- 
age age was 18 years and 2 months 
showed an average gain per individual 
of 1.88 inches in normal chest measure- 
ment and of 3.68 pounds in weight. 

Boxing, swimming, life-saving in- 
structions and horseback riding were 
more or less compulsory, and before 
the end of the six weeks men who had 
arrived in camp soft and out of condi- 
tion were hard, fit and as brown as 
Indians. Field meets, baseball games, 
and tennis gave individuals an oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate their prowess in 
competition with men from other 
schools and colleges. 

This association of men from different 
sections of our country is an element 
for good in these camps which develops 
national character and homogeneity. 

In one camp fifty-four different 
schools and colleges were represented 
from twenty-five States and Porto 
Rico. 

As there are Reserve Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps units in Hawaii and Porto 
Rico, a limited number of students were 
brought on army transports from those 
distant islands to camps on the Pacific 
and Atlantic coasts. This offered to 
those picked students a wonderfully in- 
structive experience and has given the 
American man an acquaintance with 
them, which is mutually beneficial. So 
again is served the cause of national 
solidarity, so important an element of 
our national strength. The Americani- 
zation of our foreign-born sons tends 
to national security and contributes to 
unity. 


The young men from Porto Rico were 
somewhat handicapped at first by their 
unfamiliarity with our language. The 
improvement in their command of Eng- 
lish during their six weeks’ association 
with the American lads was markedly 
noticeable. With the possibility of at- 
tending future camps before them, the 
study of English will take on a more 
serious aspect in their schools. These 
students from Hawaii so excelled in 
rifle firing that three were made mem- 
bers of an Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps team sent to the national matches 
at Camp Perry. 

An account of this year’s camps 
would be incomplete if mention was not 
made of the unusual opportunities af- 
forded the students in the way of en- 
tertainment beyond that provided within 
the camp itself. This included movies, 
theatricals, and dances. Young ladies 
from the nearby communities were 
drafted and brought to these dances 
properly chaperoned by official host- 
esses. 

By these and other means the best 
moral influences were thrown about the 
students. Such influences had an im- 
portant bearing on the general disci- 
pline and tended to put at ease the 
anxiety of parents. Army hands en- 
livened the monotony of routine by 
popular concerts and by participating 
in the military ceremonies. 

In addition to these internal means 
of camp entertainment near by all the 
camps were located near points of na- 
tional historical interest, affording ob- 
jectives for week-end trips. The col- 
lege men were given week-end pass 
privileges from Saturday noon until 
Sunday night and permitted to go away 
individually or in conducted groups. 
The boys from secondary schools were 
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generally taken on Saturday trips un- 
der the immediate supervision of offi- 
cers, without remaining away over- 
night. 

The Coast Artillery camp at Fort 
Monroe, for instance, was situated so 
near to many points of historical and 
professional interest that a regular 
schedule of weekly instructional trips 
was arranged. This included a trip to 
the United States navy yard at Nor- 
folk, where the students were taken 
over various ships, including a “dread- 
naught,” to Langley Aviation Field, 
where they were shown the best types 
of heavier and lighter than air craft, 
to Yorktown and Jamestown, of his- 
torical interest. 

The Motor Transport students at 
Camp Holabird, Maryland, were within 
easy reach of Philadelphia, Mount Ver- 
non, and Washington, which they vis- 
ited, but in addition their practical in- 
struction on motor convoys took them 
to the battlefield at Gettysburg, where 
special time and facilities were given 
for sight-seeing. 

The parents and institutional authori- 
ties were urged to visit the camps to 
see at first hand what practical military 
training meant and how it was con- 
ducted. Facilities existed in the hostess 
houses for rooms and meals. Many 
availed themselves of these privileges 
and in some cases parents remained for 
the entire camp period. 

Evening parades usually concluded 
the exercises for the day, and one stu- 
dent described the effect of those cere- 
monies as follows: 


Evening parade fills in camp the same 
place that dressing for dinner fills in 






civil life. It writes “Finis” to the day’s 
chapter of stern duty and pays tribute 
to the formalities of life. It is a good 
custom, for among the many amazing 
things that he must do, a young soldier 
may easily lose sight of the spirit be- 
hind the service, just as a too busy 
civilian may lose sight of the amenities 
of society. Evening parade is an ex- 
cellent reminder. As the band troops 
the line the least impressionable feel 
an intimation of the glamor that has 
caused young men to follow arms since 
the beginning of time. The march rolls 
down the front and back again. There 
is a pause followed by the clear notes 
of “Retreat,” the nunc dimmitis of the 
Army. Eight hundred men stiffen to 
attention and a blue ripple runs along 
the metal of arms raised to “Present.” 
They remain in silent, motionless sa- 
lute while the national anthem is played. 
A quick command releases life again 
and they are swung across the field in 
supple lines that melt into coiumn he- 
yond the reviewing point and march 
away in the wake of the band’s dimin- 
uendo. There is nothing strange or 
elaborate in the ritual that closes the 
day, but its effect is great. Without 
it the 800 would be very tired, dirty 
young men. With it they are soldiers. 
The Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
has observed the ceremonies as con- 
scientiously as any regular outfit. In- 
structed by the commissioned officers 
of the school, the students acting as 
officers for the day have, from the first, 
conducted parades and review quite 
creditably. It is no easy task for thc 
inexperienced to lead a company 
through the precise movements of the 
ceremonies. The novelty of the situa- 
tion, the fear of doing something 
wrong, produce a confusion of ideas 
and acute inward discomfort. The 
esprit de corps due largely to the cere- 
monies has been reflected in their per- 
formance. 

















The Bolsheviki Debacle 


The great success of the Polish 
armies at Warsaw last month, followed 
up by the capture and dispersal of the 
Russian Red armies in the north, and 
the complete failure of the Bolsheviki 
attempt to overwhelm Poland, although 
seemingly a startling reversal, was no 
surprise to American military observ- 
ers, or for that matter to European 
military observers. 

The overextension of the Bolsheviki 
front was as great as that of Pilsudski 
in June when he was trying to hold un- 
der Polish occupation the Ukraine and 
three-fourths of white Russia. The 
Red armies, far from their bases, were 
living off the country. The Polish rail- 
roads are narrow gauge, the Russian 
roads broad guage. The Reds had no 
well-organized communications, and 
were without proper artillery. Polish 
morale, which had suffered during the 
long retreat and disorganization, was 
restored by the arrival of munitions and 
French officers, and General Weygand’s 
skillfully planned counter-offensive was 
brilliantly carried out to a conclusion. 

The political consequences of the Bol- 
shevist drive were as pronounced as 
those attending the earlier Polish and 
Ukranian occupation of Kiev. The 
Polish venture was termed an imperia!- 
istic undertaking in some European 
capitals; despite the Poles’ proclam:- 
tion, it was a counter-offensive to avert 
an impending blow long expected. The 
political complexion acquired by the 
Petlura alliance in the Ukraine was 
used by the enemies of Poland to stir 
up other nations, and resulted in radical 
labor stopping the movement to Poland 
of arms, ammunition and supplies in 
a vital moment. 


On the other hand, the Red drive into 
Poland after the eastern territory had 
been cleared of Polish troops, and the 
Reds’ delay in opening armistice nego- 
tiations, obviously intended to permit 
of the capture of Warsaw, and the 
nature of the terms intended to Soviet- 
ize Poland, brought the Poles the great 
moral support of the American note. 
The attitude of the United States, 
eagerly seized upon by France, then 
aiding Poland in the field, and by Italy, 
to whom the note was addressed, gave 
Lloyd George an opportunity to veer 
the British policy somewhat to the side 
of Poland without an open break with 
British labor, or with the Soviet repre- 
sentatives dickering in London over 
trade resumption. 

It is reported that the United States 
rendered Poland a great service.by im- 
pressing upon various European gov- 
ernments the absolute necessity of mov- 
ing tied-up munitions shipments into 
Poland without delay, and it is obvious 
that some means was found to get these 
supplies to the Polish armies in time 
to save Warsaw and turn the Red 
triumphal march into a debacle. 

Poland’s plight followed swiftly after 
the Polish-Ukranian advance and occu- 
pation of Kiev, largely a cavalry opera- 
tion which met little resistance. A ten- 
mile bridgehead was established at Kiev 
on May 8. On May 17 the counter- 
blow fell 20 miles north of Kiev, where 
Red cavalry broke through the thin 
Polish line in several places, towns in 
rear were raided, and communications 
cut. At the same time, in the north, the 
Poles were driven from the Dvina 
River, and Lepel fell to the Reds. 
When, on May 26, Borisov was taken 
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by the Reds, the Polish government 

gave out the following reasons for what 

was now admitted to be a defeat: 
The Bolshevist strength was under- 


estimated by the Poles, who were 
greatly outnumbered and taken by sur- 
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Reds, betwven May 17 and August 11, 1920. 
the Poles for about a year. The 


prise. Few reserves were available; 
the 8th division, against which the main 
drive was made, had been in line many 
months without replacements and had 
been holding 80 kilometers of front with 
only 8,000 men; the 6th and 17th divi- 
sions, which arrived by small units as 
reinforcements, were used piecemeal to 
fill gaps in the line; the commander and 
staff of the Ist Army were unfamiliar 
with Bolsheviki warfare, having re- 


cently come from office duty in War- 
saw; the commander in chief gave lit- 
tle attention to the northern front, he 
being in the Ukraine; the strength of 
the Bolshevist divisions on this front 
averaged much higher than elsewhere, 
and, being alarmed at the success of the 
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Poles (Kiev) the Bolshevists gave to 
their best officers complete control of 
the operations. 

General Budenny, or Bodena, the 
Red cavalry genius, whose star had 
newly risen (he being a former scr- 
geant-major of the old Russian Imperial 
army), on June 13 forced the Poles 
to evacuate Kiev after he had cut the 
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railway junction at Skwira, some miles 
behind the Polish lines. This “broke 
the back of the Polish high command, 
and caused word to be let out in War- 
saw that peace overtures coming from 
a third party would be accepted by 
Poland.” 

The entire Red line advanced rap- 
idly, the Poles falling hack everywhere 
in confusion. Attempts by Poland and 
Great Britain to arrange an armistice 
met with failure, due to delays on va- 
rious pretexts as the Reds reached 
striking distance of Warsaw, from 
which an exodus begun. The Polish 
government remained, and prepared for 
a desperate defense of the capitai 

The northern Red armies having 
driven the Poles from Dvinsk, Vilna 
and Grodno, established contact with 
Lithuania, and with Germany on the 
East Prussian border at Elk, west of 
Grodno. While the Red armies in the 
center took Brest-Litovsk and Siedlce 
and pushed on to Warsaw, the northern 
group cut the Danzig corridor near 
Mlawa. A combined attack from the 
north and east on August 11 was de- 
cisively defeated within 30 miles of 
Warsaw, with the Reds on a line run- 
ning through the East Prussian border 
to west of Mlawa, west of Ciechanow, 
south of Makow, west of Sokalev, west 
of Biala to the Bug River, north of 
Wloda along the Bug to north of Sokal, 
east of Brody, Zbaraz, thence south- 
west tv the Sereth River as far as the 
Dniester. 

By August 18 new Polish forces or- 
ganized and, grouped by the French 
high command under General Wey- 
gand, attacked eastward from Thorn 
and north from Warsaw, cut off and 
annihilated the Red northern armies, 
restoring the battle line practically on 


the provisional boundary of Poland. 
Further local successes in Galicia com- 
pleted the disaster of the Reds. 

The press accounts of numbers en- 
gaged, killed, wounded, captured, and 
interned in Lithuania and Germany 
were very much greater than the real 
figures. On July 14, when the opera- 
tion against Warsaw was fully devel- 
oped, the Bolshevists had an effective 
rifle strength of 150,000 to the Poles’ 
160,000. Later both sides threw in 
heavy reinforcements, whose numbers 
are not available, but cannot be any- 
thing like the figures published. On 
July 14 the Reds had six armies, the 
Ist, 3d, 12th (which had been defeated 
at Kiev), 14th, 15th and 16th, moving 
against four Polish armies, the Ist, 3d, 
4th and 6th, the last three named being 
in retreat. 

Press dispatches indicated that 
throughout Germany hopes ran high 
that out of the disaster to Poland an 
opportunity would rise for Germany to 
throw off the obligations of the Treaty 
of Versailles. These German hopes 
collapsed swiftly with the disaster to the 
Red armies. 

The Polish-Soviet war has been con- 
tinous since November, 1918, when the 
newly freed Poles organized an army 
and drove marauding Red bands east- 
ward just beyond Pinsk. Poland then 
had no established eastern frontier. 
When the Poles signed the Treaty of 
Versailles in June, 1919, the eastern 
frontier still was unfixed, so the mili- 
tary front advanced to Minsk during 
the course of intermittent fighting. In 
December, 1919, thirteen months after 
the world war armistice, and six months 
after the signing of the Versailles 
Treaty, the eastern Polish boundary 
was drawn by the Supreme Council at 
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Paris, far behind the fighting front, as 
a provisional line, which since has been 
referred to as the “proper Polish boun- 
dary,” the “ethnographical frontier,” 
the “Lloyd George or Curzon boun- 
dary.” 

It is this boundary which the United 
States, in a note August 21, asked Po- 
land to respect until such a time as 
Russia can negotiate a proper solution 
to the border questions. Poland has re- 
plied, taking the attitude that, while un- 
willing to alienate friends, the military 
necessities may have to be faced, as 
another great Bolshevist attack threat- 
ens on the Grodno-Bialystok front, 
right on the boundary. Besides this, 
Lithuania has served notice that she 
will not respect the northern boundary, 
and has engaged in hostilities against 
Polish forces, causing Poland to lay 
the case before the League of Nations 

As to the territorial aspirations of 
Poland, there may be cited the desires 
of the ardent Polish patriots, a small 
class, for the frontiers of the old king- 
dom of 1772 before the first partition. 
While the mass of Poles, some 27% 
million people, probably would be glad 
of such expansion to Poland’s former 
greatness, the difference among the po- 
litical parties do not indicate any great 
desire or willingness to fight for it. In 
fact, the government has repeatedly 
proclaimed that it has no intention or 
desire to annex the Russian border 
states, but desires self-determination for 
them, so that those with the large Pol- 
ish minorities may have an opportunity 
to unite with Poland if they choose. 

Against the aspirations for the old 
frontiers, there may be cited the ciaims 
and argument made at the Versailles 
Peace Conference by the Polish dele- 


gation, which were more moderate, and 
contain the following expressions : 


The reestablishment of Polish rule 
over the whole territory (formerly 
Polish) would burden the Polish state 
with a task beyond its strength, and de- 
prive it of the internal cohesion neces- 
sary to every state, particularly to Po- 
land, Germany’s closest neighbor. 

There being no proper solution to this 
problem, it will be necessary to adopt 
the one offering the fewest drawbacks. 
Such would be the division of the 
Eastern Polish provinces into two parts; 
the western portion, in which the Pol- 
ish element is strongest and the Polish 
influence decisively predominant, should 
belong to the Polish state; the eastern 
portion should remain in Russia’s pos- 
session. This would give to Poland a 
frontier slightly more advanced to the 
east than it was after the second parti- 
tion (1793). 

Polish territory east of the Kingdom 
of Poland should comprise the remain- 
ing and larger part of the government 
of Vilna, including the city of Vilna; 
the government of Grodno; the larger 
part of the government of Minsk, in- 
cluding the towns of Minsk, Sluck and 
Pinsk ; the western part of Volhynia as 
far as the river Horyn, and the western 
district of Podola (Ploskirow and 
Kaminiec-Podolski ). 

To support this claim at Versailles, 
the Poles introduced the following sta- 
tistics : 

The governments of Kovno, Vilna, 
Grodno, Minsk, Mohylow, Vitebsk, Vol- 
hyna, Podolia and Kiev, with a total 
area of 180,911 square miles and a pop- 
ulation of 26,013,400, all part of Po- 
land prior to partitions were inhabited 
by majorities using Ruthenian, White 
Ruthenian, Polish or Lithuanian as 
their mother tongue. Polish estimates, 
based on electoral returns, show 6,000,- 
000 Poles residing in this territory. 


These are pre-war figures. 
Had a recognized Russian govern- 
ment have represented at Versailles it 
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is entirely probable that the boundary 
questions would have been settled, leav- 
ing no cause for territorial disputes. The 
Poles are not responsible for the Bol- 
shevistic sway in Russia, and have re- 
peatedly declared their inability to end 


the war on any terms without accepting 
Bolshevism in Poland, but probably 
they now fully realize the futility of at- 
tempting to settle territorial questions 
with Russia by force of arms, regard- 
less of the merits of the case. 
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A Private Still 

A zealous revenue officer was sent up 
into a Kentucky district to try to locate 
several “moonshine” stills which were 
known to exist. 

Meeting a native, the officer said: 

“I'll give you $50 to take me to a 
private still.” 

“Sure I will,” was the reply, as he 
pocketed the money. “Come with me.” 

For many weary miles over the 
mountain roads they tramped, until 
they came into view of army camps. 
Pointing to a soldier seated on a step 
inside the square, the native said: 

“There you are, sir, my brother Fred, 
he’s been a soldier for ten years, an’ 
he’s a private still."—National Republi- 
can. 





The First Machine Gun 


An Interesting Patent Issued in 1718 on a Supposedly Recent Machine 


T IS the general impression that the 
machine gun is a very modern in- 
vention, even that the gatling gun, 
like that used in the Spanish-American 
War, was one of the early types of ma- 
chine guns. The cut below proves that 


this idea is mistaken. Through the kind- 
ness of Mr. H. D. Hodge, of the Hodge 
Engineering & Contracting Company, 
Woolworth Building, New York, who 
is a specialist in munitions and who has 
the best collection of patents and other 
data on the subject that we have ever 


been privileged to see, we have been 
permitted to publish this copy of a 
patent on a machine gun issued May 
15, 1718. 

An interesting, an even startling 
sidelight on those times and conditions, 





is shown by the fact that two differ- 
ent types of plates for chambers are 
used for this gun. One is for “round 
bullets against Christians”; the other is 
for “square bullets against Turks !”— 
From the Metal Industry Publishing 
Company. 
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Educational Opportunities for Army 

Children 

The Morale Branch, under the di- 
rection of Colonel E. L. Munson, is 
making wonderful progress with respect 
to the plans being developed with a 
view to affording educational opportu- 
nities for the sons and daughters of 
army officers and soldiers. 

Nearly one hundred schools, located 
in practically every state in the Union, 
have signified their desire to cooperate 
in this work. Scholarships have been 
provided that will meet almost any sit- 
uation that may be presented. 

The Morale Branch has published 
and distributed to the service a tabula- 
tion showing the schools that have pro- 
vided scholarships and financial conces- 
sions and the conditions under which 
they are provided. The branch will 
serve as a clearing house between the 
Army and the schools and is prepared 
to do everything necessary to facilitate 
the operation of the plan. 

Application blanks have been dis- 
tributed to organizations throughout the 
service. Officers and soldiers who may 
be on detached service may secure de- 
tailed information regarding the plan 
by addressing Chief of the Morale 
Branch Room 371, State, War and 
Navy Building, Washington, D. C. 

as 

“What is it that comes in jugs, ts 
yellow and has raisins in it?” 

“T give up.” 

“Cider.” 

“But where do the raisins come in?” 

“Oh, I put those in to make it hard.” 
—Record. 
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Getting Closer to the People 

One of the best methods that we 
have observed for bringing the Army 
closer to the people is the souvenir 
booklet published by the Camp Devens 
R. O. T. C, Infantry Camp authorities. 

A copy of the booklet was sent to 
the parents of each student that at- 
tended the camp and gives an excellent 
outline of the course of training that 
was pursued. It is well illustrated 
throughout and, all in all, presents a 
most attractive appearance. 

In his foreword, Colonel George J. 
Holden, the camp commander, sets 
forth his views: 


This year’s R. O. T. C. Camp is 
another milestone on the road to con- 
structive preparedness. 

The college bred man officered our 
Armies during the great war. The 
great task at the outbreak of hostilities 
was to segregate the “leaders” from 
the “led.” The R. O. T. C. movement 
is designed to catch the “leader” while 
he is young and to develop in him those 
qualities which go to make up the offi- 
cer—viz.: integrity, strength of charac- 
ter, a clean and sound mind and body, 
discipline, capacity to command, initia- 
tive and “pep.” 

Whether or not we have succeeded 
can best be answered by sizing up the 
young men with whom it has been our 
pleasure and honor to associate this 
summer here at Camp Devens. You, 
Reader, take an inventory of your son 
or friend who attended the camp and 
ask yourself the questions—“Is he a 
better and stronger man than before?” 
“Does he exhibit qualities heretofore 
undiscovered ?” 

We have worked on the principle that 
any line of business is conducted on a 
common sense basis. We maintain that 
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if a man can accomplish one task well 
he can accomplish another. We teach 
a man to go about a task in the fol- 
lowing manner: First, Thoroughly un- 
derstand what you have to do; Second, 
Figure on the best way to do it; and 
Third, Do it. These are the basic prin- 
ciples of our work inere, and these same 
principles apply to the surgeon who is 
about to operate, as well as to the mo- 
torist who is trying to start a balky car. 

This little book is a souvenir designed 
to give the parent a graphic story of 
the camp and the student a keepsake 
to remind him of the six weeks during 
which he demonstrated his practical 
patriotism. Unfortunately patriotism is 
too frequently of the vociferous and 
“let the other fellow do it” variety. 
Our great and beloved United States 
can well be proud of the young men 
who have voluntarily given up their 
summer vacation in order to fit them- 
selves for the duty which every worthy 
citizen owes his country. 

These young men will go to their 
homes broader and better citizens, and 
standardbearers of the spirit which has 
always saved our country from disgrace 
and Gefeat in time of national peril. 

I take this opportunity to express my 
keen appreciation of the loyalty and co- 
operation manifested by the students. 
What success we may have had in this 
camp is largely due to the cheerful and 
manly way in which they have met each 
and every call made upon them. 

Geo. J. HoLpen, 
Lieutenant Colonel, Infantry, 
Commanding. 


In addition to the official reports ren- 
dered by the officers in charge of the 
various phases of training, the students 
themselves have contributed to the 
booklet, expressing the point of view 
of the student. 

The idea is a good one and every ad- 
vantage should be taken of occasions 
of this kind to bring the Army more 
in touch with the people of the country 
so that they may understand and appre- 
ciate wh.t we are trying to do. 


It is the duty of the governing bodies 
to see to it that the nation is prepared 
for defense. It is the duty and the 
privilege of the ordinary citizen to per- 
form his part in that preparation, and, 
if need be, serve in the actual fighting 
line, It is equally the right of the citi- 
zen to demand that he shall bear only 
his own share of the burden, whatever 
that share may be, nor shall he be bur- 
dened with the load that should right- 
fully be carried by another. 

eo 


Machine Gun Materiel 


In connection with a matter on the 
Browring machine gun submitted to 
the Infantry Board by the commanding 
officer, 9th Machine Gun Battalion, the 
following extracts from the conclusions 
of the board are of interest to the 
service : 

1. Accurate records should be kept 
showing stoppages, remedies, breakages 
and defects. A study of these should 
be continued so as to determine defi- 
nitely the cause in each instance. Re- 
ports should be forwarded direct to the 
president, Infantry Board, Camp Ben- 
ning, Ga. 

2. Frequently causes are assigned to 
defective matériel when the real cause is 
probably due to lack of attention and 
care in handling the gun. Similarly the 
wrong cause is given for a stoppage, as 
illustrated by the following examples: 

(a) It is not understood how a worn 
extractor and extractor feed cam gives 
a third position stoppage. 

(b) Ruptured cases due to a weak- 
barrel locking spring are considered 
quite rare. They are frequently caused 
by an original faulty head-space ad- 
justment. 

(c) No case is known of a run-away 
gun due to a soft or weak sear spring. 

3. The question of a better tripod is 
receiving consideration by the Infantry 
Board. 

4. The present system of machine- 
gun target practice will receive iurther 
consideration. 
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5. The Infantry Board, in liaison 
with the Department of Military Art 
and the Experimental Division at The 
Infantry School, is engaged in a study 
of the numerous questions pertaining to 
the machine-gun service, among which 
are: 

(a) Fire-control tables. 

(b) New boat-tail bullet. 

(c) Telescopic sights. 

(d) Tripods. 

(e) Rang finders. 

(f) Machine-gun carts. 

(g) Expendable belts and boxes. 

> 22 


A Much-Needed Machine—aA slot- 
machine has been invented which, on the 
deposit of a small coin, will tell a pas- 
senger what speed the train is traveling. 
What would be more interesting is a 
machine which would tell the passenger 
what the brakeman said when he an- 
nounced the next station Kansas City 


Star. 
« * ” 


Emergency Officers for the Next War 


One of the great difficulties confront- 
ing the United States upon its entrance 
into the World War was its lack of 
trained officers. This shortage of 
trained men has led to the forming of 
R. O. T. C. units at various schools and 
colleges throughout the country. This 
suggestion is for the purpose of secur- 
ing a body of young men with a four- 
year course of college and military 
training to meet such a call should such 
an emergency ever again arise. 

The War Department to select a num- 
ber of schools scattered throughout the 
country. At each of these schools or- 
ganize provisional infantry battalions. 
Each company in the battalion to gain 
its full war strength by increments of 
25 per cent each year, suitable men who 
can pass the entrance examination be- 
ing transferred from line organization 
to these battalions for the purpose of 
taking the course. All men enlisting 
for these battalions direct to be grad- 
uates of accredited high schools or men 


who are able to pass the required en- 
trance examination. Each recruit be- 
ing first enlisted for a period of one 
year, followed by a three-year enlist- 
ment as now provided by law; thus pro- 
viding for a four-year college and mili- 
tary training at the same time. 

It being explained to each recruit 
upon enlistment in these battalions that 
he is primarily a soldier, and that the 
Government is giving him this oppor- 
tunity to acquire a college education, 
while at the same time it prepares him 
to be of great service to the country 
in time of war. Further, that should 
he fail to keep up the standard required 
by the school, or on account of infrac- 
tions of discipline, he would be trans- 
ferred tc a line organization to complete 
his enlistment. 

These battalions to be stationed per- 
manently at the schools selected and 
only taken away in time of great na- 
tional danger, or during vacation period 
for the target season and a period of 
intensive training, returning to their 
station for a short furlough period 
prior to the opening of the school year. 
Additional furlough periods could be 
had during the short vacation periods of 
the school year. 

Questions naturally arise in connec- 
tion with the details of such a plan. 
One of these is the question of quarters 
for a battalion in the vicinity of the 
selected school. As all of the large 
schools or colleges are located in large 
or medium-sized cities, it seems that it 
would be the practical thing to do to 
purchase a city block and build bar- 
racks that would accommodate such a 
battalion. Another question which 
comes up is that of paying the school 
for the instruction of this body of stu- 
dents. This could be met without ex- 
pense to the Government by having the 
men make allotments of their pay to 
cover this expense. 

Should this form of military instruc- 
tion be put in practice it would, at the 


end of four years, be ting from 
each battalion about 250 men per year 
who would be in the event of 


war to step in and fill the lower com- 
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missioned grades of quite a large force 
with trained officers. 
Criticism invited. 
K. L. PEpprr, 
Major, 46th Infantry. 


* * * 


The reduction of the Mexican army 
should especially interest those Ameri- 
cans who bask in the pacifist thought 
that when the tocsin of war sounds, a 
million sound Americans will leap to 
battle armed to the teeth with pitch- 
forks and scythes, outdoing the Sythians 
in the valor of their defense of home 
and cradle.-—Cartoons. 


* * * 


Care of Disabled Ex-Service Men 


That plans for the disbursement of 
$46,000,000 recently appropriated by 
Congress for the medical treatment and 
hospitalization of disabled ex-service 
men, the fund to be administered 
through the Bureau of War Risk In- 
surance, are nearing completion. 

The item in the sundry civil bill, 
which carries this appropriation, reads 
in part as follows: 


Medical and Hospital Services: For 
medical, surgical, and hospital services, 
medica] examinations, funeral expenses, 
traveling expenses, and supplies, for 
beneficiaries of the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance, including court costs 
and other expenses incident to proceed- 
ings heretofore or hereafter taken for 
commitment of mentally incompetent 
persons to hospitals for the care and 
treatment of the insane .. $46,- 
000,000. This appropriation shall be 
disbursed by the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance and such portion thereof as 
may be necessary shall be allotted from 
time to time to the Public Health Serv- 
ice, the Board of Managers of the Na- 
tional Homes for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers, and the War and Navy De- 
partments, and transferred to their 
credit for disbursement by them for 


the purpose set forth in this paragraph. 
The allotments to the said Board of 
Managers shall also include such sums 
as may be necessary to alter or improve 
existing facilities in the several branches 
under its jurisdiction so as to provide 
adequate accommodations for such 
beneficiaries of the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance as may be committed to 
its care, 


As a first step in carrying out the 
provisions of this appropriation, which 
became effective July 1, 1920, an ex- 
amination was conducted as to the 
availability of certain National Homes 
for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers which 
have been established throughout the 
country. 

Later, at a conference between Gen- 
eral Wood, President of the Board of 
Managers of the National Homes for 
Disabled Volunteer Soldiers; Dr. Sal- 


mon, representing the Mental Hygiene 


Committee of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion; Dr. Pattison, representing the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association, and R. 
G. Cholmeley-Jones, Director of the 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance, it was 
decided to convert two of the national 
homes into sanatoriums for the exclu- 
sive treatment of tuberculosis and one 
of the homes into a sanatorium for the 
exclusive treatment of mental cases. 
Each of the tuberculosis sanatoriums 
is being equipped to care for.1,000 hos- 
pital patients, and the sariatorium for 
the treatment of menta}€ases will also 
accommodate 1,000 cyfes. 

At the present time there are approxi- 
mately 17,625 war-risk patients in hos- 
pitals; 7,980 of whom are in United 
States Public Health Service hospitals 
and 9,645 in hospitals and other insti- 
tutions not owned or operated by the 
Government. Some 900 hospitals in the 
United States are now included in the 
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list of those housing war-risk patients, 
the number of patients assigned to each 
hospital ranging from one to several 
hundred. 

If the number of patients continues 
to increase at the present rate, by the 
end of the fiscal year there will be ap- 
proximately 30,000 war-risk patients in 
hospitals. 

These patients, who have become dis- 
abled by reason of their military or 
naval service, and who are, therefore, 
provided for under the War Risk Act, 
are classified in three divisions: as sur- 
gical and general, as tuberculosis, and 
as mental cases. The difficulties to be 
coped with in the treatment and care 
of mertal cases exceed those to be en- 
countered in the care of tubercular pa- 
tients, who in turn must be given the 
specialized treatment necessary to com- 
bat that disease, and the proper segre- 
gation of patients in these classes, as 
weil ac the surgical and general pa- 
tients, is to be accomplished only in 
hospitals owned and operated by the 
Government. It is designed that the 
sanatorium for the treatment of mental 
cases which is being organized through 
the administration of the war-risk ap- 
propriation shall become the leading 
institution of its kind in America, and 
that the two sanatoriums to be devoted 
exclusively to the care and treatment 
of tuberculosis patients shall be of the 
highest type in construction and equip- 
ment. 

By securing the existing hospital fa- 
cilities of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments and the National Homes for Dis- 
abled Volunteer Soldiers there will be 
available in the army hospitals approxi- 
mately 4,000 beds, in the Navy Depart- 
ment approximately 4,000 beds, and 
in the National Homes for Disabled 


Volunteer Soldiers approximately 6,000 
beds. These, together with the approxi- 
mately 15,000 hospital beds of the 
United State Public Health Service, 
which are already available or are to 
be made available, will aggregate ap- 
proximately 29,000 beds in hospitals 
owned and operated by the Government. 

Much is still to be accomplished in 
order to carry out the program before 
the Bureau of War Risk covering the 
fiscal year 1920-21 and provided for 
under this appropriation for the care 
and treatment of all those who have 
become war-risk patients by reason of 
their military service during the recent 
World War. 


x* * * 


The great weakness of the pacifist 
position lies not in their statement that 
the mere existence of an army may be- 
come a reason for warlike declarations, 
which is undoubtedly true, but in the 
formation of the sophistic syllogism: 
The existence of an army may be made 
a cause for war; war is evil; therefore 
the existence of an army is an evil. 


* * * 


Camp Roosevelt 

Camp Roosevelt, which is now estab- 
lished as the “West Point of Michi- 
gan,” has been made possible through 
the untiring efforts of the camp com- 
mandant, Captain F. L. Beals. Captain 
Beals has done more, perhaps, than any 
one man to increase the boy-building 
capabilities and powers of the youth of 
this country. His stock in trade is 
boys. His life interest is boys, and his 
ultimate aim is to so mold the growing 
boys that they will graduate, at the end 
of the training period, very fine speci- 
mens of clean, wholesome Americans. 

To achieve this, Captain Beals has 
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worked a long time. His special fitness 
for the work adapts him admirably to 
the task. In 1910 he was detailed as 
commandant of cadets at Northwestern 
Military and Naval Academy, Lake 
Geneva, Wis., and his success there was 
phenomenal. In fact, so much atten- 
tion did his work attract that the presi- 
dent of the Board of Education of the 
city of Chicago finally, after many at- 
tempts, induced him to accept the posi- 
tion of commandant of cadets of the 
Chicago public high schools. 

In the fall of 1917, Captain Beals 
entered the Chicago public school sys- 
tem, and in less than two years’ time 
built up the Junior Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps from a small unit of 
less than 2,000 members to over 15,000. 
This is the largest unit in the United 
States, and it is conceded to be the 
finest. It has survived the test, and 
has come out divested of its rough 
edges, and is considered a model for all 
new units being established throughout 
the country. 

In line with this boy-building idea, 
Captain Beals long cherished the hope 
of establishing a summer training camp, 
where boys from all parts of the coun- 
try might, at a nominal expense, learn 
the rudiments of military-physical 
training; where they might gain, from 
the great out-of-doors, the physical 
health which is essential; where, from 
contact with thousands of other boys, 
they might learn self-control, obedience 
to orders, self-government, and where, 
through constant association with other 
boys of high type, each individual boy 
might become better morally. Camp 
Roosevelt is the culmination of this 
idea. The Board of Education of the 
city of Chicago sponsors the camp. The 
War Department endorses it heartily. 


Army officers in charge of the Junior 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps have 
been ordered by the War Department 
to inspect the camp and study it with 
the intention of establishing similar 
camps in their own districts. The fact 
that prominent citizens from all parts 
of the United States have, in the two 
years since its inauguration, visited the 
camp and pronounced it the finest 
movement of its kind, proves that Cap- 
tain Beals’s idea was not in vain. 
Those boys who look forward to a 
world of big things, who hope to make 
their mark in this world, will do well 
to follow where Captain Beals leads. 


* * * 


Warfare, either ancient or modern, 
has never been nor will ever be me- 
chanical. There is no such possibility 
as the combat of instruments. It is the 
soldier that brings about victory or de- 
feat. 


* * * 


The New Chevrons 


Concerning new chevrons for the en- 
listed personnel of the Regular Army 
the War Department issued the follow- 
ing order on August 4: 


Master Sergeant (grade 1)—Three 
chevrons and an arc of three bars, the 
upper bar of arc forming a tie to the 
lower chevron. 

Technical Sergeant (grade 2)—Three 
chevrons and an arc of two bars, the 
upper bar of arc forming a tie to the 
lower chevron. 

First Sergeant (grade 3)—Three 
chevrons and an arc of two bars, the 
upper bar of arc forming a tie to the 
lower chevron. In the angle between 
lower chevron and upper bar, a lozenge. 

Staff Sergeant (grade 3)—Three 
chevrons and an arc of one bar, form- 
ing a tie to the lower chevron. 
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Sergeant (grade 4)—Three chevrons. 

Corporal (grade 5)—Two chevrons. 

Private, lst class (grade 6)—One 
chevron. 

These chevrons will be worn on the 
left sleeve, midway between the shoul- 
der and elbow, point up. They will be 
made of olive drab material on a back- 
ground of dark blue, forming an edging 
around each chevron. Orders in con- 
flict with the above will be rescinded, 
but the old type chevrons now on hand 
will be issued and worn while service- 
able. 

We note that this order retains the 
old system of having the chevron worn 
only on one sleeve of the coat. It was 
hoped by many that the new order 
would restore the pre-war custom and 
authorize the wearing of them on both 
sleeves. 

* * * 

The Skipper: “Well, sergeant, has 
that detail got rid of that sea of mud 
yet?” 

Top Kick: “Yes sir. Pushed it all 
into the creek, sir.” 

“That's good. I suppose they have 
laid duck boards all around the- bar- 
racks?” 

“Ves, sir, and the mess hall, too.” 

“Have you put that floor in the 
kitchen?” 

“Ves, sir, the carpenters have just 
finished.” 

“Have all the men good bunks and 
dry straw?” 

“Yes, sir, the sergeant in charge of 
quarters reports that all the men are 
comfortable.” 

“And the bathhouse?” 

“It will be ready for use this after- 
noon.” 

“Well, sergeant, better teli the men to 
turn in early tonight. We will move at 
nine o'clock tomorrow morning.”— 
Overseas Castle (113th Engineers). 


Machine-Gun Organization 


U. S. A. Recrurtine Station, 

463 Concress STREET, 
Portland, Me., Aug. 2, 1920. 
Tue Eprror: 

The article by Captain A. M. Patch, 
infantry, in your August issue ex- 
presses my views regarding the perma- 
nent attachment of machine-gun com- 
panies to infantry battalions. 

While used by and with infantrymen, 
the mission of the machine-gun com- 
pany is entirely different from that of 
the infantry battalion. The successful 
infantry attack ends with the assault, 
while with the machine gun it begins 
and ends with fire power. 

The missions are most nearly the 
same when a machine-gun company is 
attached to an attacking battalion, but 
even in this case the Germans used a 
light gun much like our Lewis gun in 
fire power and mobility. 

A supporting infantry battalion re- 
inforces the attacking battalion by 
joining it; a supporting machine-gun 
company supports the attack by firing 
from a selected position and should be 
controlled by the regimental comman- 
der. 

As for the reserves, much fire power 
was wasted during the late war by 
allowing machine-gun companies to 
follow reserve battalions around in- 
stead of taking up good fire positions 
and using direct or indirect overhead 
fire directed by their brigade machine- 
gun officers. 

In general, the best trained machine- 
gun companies that I have seen have 
been members of machine-gun bat- 
talions. 

Harvey H. Fvercner, 
Captain, Infantry. 


(Captain Fletcher is a graduate of 
the British Machine Gun School at 
Camiers, France, and commanded a 
machine-gun battalion in one of the 
Regular Army divisions throughout 
the active operations in France.— 
Epiror. ) 
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Transmission of Pnuemonia Among 

Troops 

In the April, 1920, number of The 
Military Surgeon there appeared an 
article on the subject of the transmis- 
sion of pneumonia among troops. A 
summary of this article, made by The 
International Military Digest, is of par- 
ticular interest to the commander of 
troops and the precautions indicated 
should be taken in every instance. The 
summary is as follows: 


Since the various pneumonias rank 
first as a cause of death among troops, 
the study and adaptation of effective 
preventive measures is of prime im- 
portance. Early in the fall of 1917 the 
authors were led to suspect that the old 
method of washing mess-kits in luke- 
warm water was faulty, and led to a 
widespread distribution of mouth or- 
ganisms, It was not, however, until the 
big epidemic of September, 1918, oc- 
curred, that facilities were available to 
make a practical demonstration of the 
importance of using only boiling water 
for washing mess-kits. 

Among 66,000 troops it was shown 
that the use of tableware or mess-kits 
washed in boiling water had a marked 
influence in reducing the incidence of 
influenza or pneumonia, whereas the 
washing of mess-kits in warm water 
only, resulted in five times more influ- 
enza cases and pneumonia deaths. 

In comparing the influenza-pneu- 
monia death rate of the Army as a 
whole, with this rate among civilians, it 
was found that there were about three 
times more deaths in the Army. This 
increased mortality in the Army was at- 
tributed to overcrowding, fatigue, age 
susceptibility, etc. The authors believe 
these to be minor factors. In large 
groups of soldiers studied there were no 
differences in the age, fatigue, crowd- 
ing, clothing, etc., and yet the influenza 
morbidity and pneumonia mortality 
were five times greater in one group, 
and which was the group that used luke- 
warm water for washing mess-kits. 


Attention is called to the fact that in 
public eating places, where the hand- 
washing of dishes is practiced, the 
dishes may be more highly contami- 
nated after than before being washed. 
In some restaurants about 60 per cent 
of the bacteria are removed, whereas 
when machine washing with boiling 
water is carried out, 99 per cent are re- 
moved. 

Eating utensils come into direct con- 
tact with the mouth, and thus carry 
away mechanically whatever disease 
germs the mouth may contain. While 
thus contaminated they are partially 
washed in warm water, and intro- 
duced again into the mouths of others. 
This surely spells infection. There is 
no more common avenue in the distri- 
bution of sputum-borne diseases than 
through eating utensils, and the correc- 
tive measure lies in the simple process 
of using boiling water only for washing 
purposes. 

* * * 

The Royal Northwest Mounted Police 
has ceased to exist. It is now merged 
with the Canadian Mounted Police. 
The uniform of scarlet and gold, which, 
for the last half century, has symbolized 
law and order from the Pacific to Hud- 
son Bay, has been preserved, but the 
romance, the esprit de corps of the old 
organization has passed into history. 


* * * 


Fiction for Company Libraries 

The Book Department has made ar- 
rangements with some of the large pub- 
lishing houses of the country with a 
view to supplying up-to-date books to 
organization libraries. This proposition 
places the great book marts at your very 
door. All you have to do is to write a 
letter indicating how much you desire 
to spend each month on your company 
library, say, $5, $10 or $20 per month, 
and indicate for how many months you 
want the service to continue. On the 
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first of each month the Book Depart- 
ment will select a number of up-to-date 
fiction books and forward them to your 
address. 

In carrying out this plan, company 
commanders are reminded that the price 
of books has gone up, like everything 
else. The book that you used to pay 
$1.35 to $1.50 for now sells for $2 to 
$2.25. This raise in price has been 
necessitated by the extreme high cost of 
everything that goes into the making of 
a book. 


* * * 


When John Buck chats with a friend 
from another division, he enumerates 
in great detail the failings, foibles and 
follies of said friend’s outfit. 

When John Buck chats with a friend 
in his own division he passes withering 
observations on the shortcomings of the 
other brigade. 

Within his own brigade John is un- 
charitable toward the other regiment 
and loudly exhaustive of its failure to 
come up “on the right.” 

Narrowing the problem to its logical 
conclusion, we find John Buck derisive 
of the courage of the first and second 
battalions and, to make a punk story less 
punk, the outcome is that No. 3, rear 
rank, second squad, alias John Buck, 
won the war. 

Ever notice it?—Red Diamond. 

die i. 
Modern Tactics 

This article on Modern Tactics, by 
Colonel Peyton, is, in the opinion of at 
least one officer, an excellent presenta- 
tion of the Regular Army viewpoint on 
military training. 

Conditions as to warfare have 
changed and Colonel Peyton covers that 
phase as far as weapons are concerned, 


but it seems that he does not cover the 
phase of the change in the personnel as 
to its viewpoint. 

“Peace-time training and instruction 
involve the important feature of instill- 
ing in the soldier the habit of respect 
for, and obedience to, constituted au- 
thority. This habitual respect and 
obedience simplifies the problem of con- 
trol, and brings about unity of action. 
Unity of action, combined with the sol- 
dier’s efficiency in the use of his 
weapon, leads to fire superiority, and 
fire superiority insures success.” 

To what extent does habit figure and 
to what does it revert to as its source? 
What is meant by constituted author- 
ity? Are both of these questions essen- 
tially concerned with persons or ideas? 
From the Regular Army viewpoint is 
it not much more a question of persons 
than of ideas? Are not the habits re- 
ferred to a matter of officers and de- 
pendent on officers; and hence varying 
with the variations in officers? When 
you speak of constituted authority, do 
you not mean officers? 

Put this question to yourself. Is not 
making war getting farther and farther 
away from the personal element and 
more and more a matter of military 
science and art education? Are we not 
constantly endeavoring to reduce habit 
to knowledge and to replace personali- 
ties with ideas? 

The necessity of authority is one that 
the people as a whole recognize, but 
they prefer to recognize it as an im- 
personal rather than as a personal af- 
fair. An investigation along this line of 
the World War will demonstrate this. 

The old idea of the Regular Army of 
teaching indirectly is something which 
the citizen has difficulty in understand- 
ing. It is not in line with the practices 
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he is familiar with in his everyday life. 
Any draft army we may raise is fully 
capable of profiting by an education 
held down to the actual science and art 
of the subject. Bring your science and 
art to such a form that your men can all 
be definite about it to the point where 
they can reach convictions, Mental 
convictions have always been a more 
reliable means of control than habits or 
the exercise of personal authority. That 
is demonstrated by every nation having 
a liberal form of government. (It is 
much easier to boss than to teach.) 
Education as to military science and art 
is the only common basis for all for 
unity of action and control. 
Otp Focy. 
+ 2 

At the rate the movies are gobbling 
all available manuscripts we look for 
the following statement at any time: 


“Harold Lashbrowine, the perfect 
lover of the screen, announces he has 


purchased film rights to ‘The Small 
Arms Firing Manual’ and will feature 
himself in the role of the Beaten Zone. 
His last release was a picturization of 
the B. & O. timetable which was so 
realistic nobody could understand it.” 
** * 

Financial Puzzles 

Investors whose minds have been 
trained in the intricacies of puzzles in 
finance by their annual struggles with 
the Federal income-tax statements may 
find the following problems a good 
mental exercise in odd moments. 

The present rapid fluctuations in for- 
eign exchange call to mind the old prob- 
lem which arose in the days when Mex- 
ican dollars were worth in the United 
States only 90 cents and, at the same 
time, American dollars were at a similar 
discount in Mexico. 


The story goes that a thirsty gentle- 
man in the city of El Paso, Tex., in 
the wicked days of old, purchased 
something to drink for the sum of 10 
cents, proffering an American dollar in 
payment, from which he received a 
Mexican dollar—equal to 90 cents—in 
change. He then walked across the 
river to the city of Juarez, Mexico, and 
purchased another libation, also costing 
10 cents. In payment for this he gave 
the Mexican dollar which he had re- 
ceived in change on the other side, 
which in Juarez was worth 100 per 
cent. Again he received 90 cents in 
change, in the form of an American 
dollar, which was only worth 90 cents 
in Mexico. He thereupon promptly 
crossed the bridge again and repeated 
the performance with his original capi- 
tal of one dollar in American money 
unimpaired, continuing this as long as 
he was able to walk across the bridge. 


WHO IS THE LOSER? 

Now the question is, Who was the 
loser in this transaction? Certainly the 
seller on the American sicic lost noth- 
ing, no matter how many times he 
proffered the Mexican dollar as the 
equivalent of 90 cents change, for in 
El Paso the Mexican dollar was worth 
only 90 cents. In the same way, the 
seller on the Mexican side lost nothing; 
but while the sellers had their full profit 
in each case and suffered no loss at all, 
the buyer made 10 cents every time he 
crossed the bridge and theoretically 
could have kept this up indefinitely 
without spending a cent of his original 
capital. Who paid for the drinks? 

Another puzzler lies in the case of a 
gentleman who found a $10 bill. We 
will call him Smith. Smith finds the 
bill and spends it with his grocer, re- 
ceiving $10 worth of supplies. 
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The grocer pays it to his landlord and 
receives a recipt for $10 to apoly on his 
rent. 

The landlord, in turn, purchases the- 
ater tickets with the $10, passing it on 
again. 

The theater manager pays the bill to 
one of his actors. 

Now it happened that Mr. Smith, the 
original finder of the bill, was in the 
clothing business, and the actor, in his 
turn, handed it back to Smith in pay- 
ment for part of his wardrobe. The 
next day Smith tendered the bill at his 
bank and was informed that it was 
counterfeit. “I guess,” said the bank- 
teller, “that you are out $10.” 

“Not at all,” replied Mr. Smith, “I 
found the bill, in the first place. I got 
$10 value for it and then took it back 
again in exchange for another $10 
value. I break even.” 

“Then,” said the bank-teller, “who 
does lose ?” 

How many of our readers can an- 
swer the bank-teller’s question? The 
$10 bill had been through five different 
hands. Every person who took it gave 
$10 value for it and received $10 value 
when he spent it again. Not one of 
them loses. The man who lost the $10 
bill in the first place we can assume to 
be the counterfeiter himself. He simply 
lost a worthless piece of paper. How 
could a bad $10 bill purchase $50 worth 
of supplies and leave nobody the loser? 


NEVER OUT OF DEBT 


Another financial paradox is in the 
old case of the man who started to pay 
his debt by paying half of it every week. 
Supposing the original debt to be $1, 
how long would it take him to pay his 
bill, assuming that he were furnished 
with counters of every possible frac- 
tional value down to the smallest ? 


The first week he would pay $0.50; 
the second, $0.25 ; the third, $0.125, and 
soon. Most people would say off-hand 
that his debt would be paid within a few 
weeks, but, mathematically speaking, it 
would never be paid, even if he were 
endowed with immortality, for by halv- 
ing his payment each time he must al- 
ways have some outstanding fraction of 
a cent still due-—Straus Investors Mag- 
azine. 

oes 

The resignation of Regular Army of- 

ficers since July 1, 1919, ts shown below: 
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Degrading the Uniform 


Wherever you go these days you see 
men who purport to be “ex-soldiers” 
on the streets selling pamphlets, book- 
lets, or trinkets of various kinds. These 
men wear the uniform of the Army— 
sometimes with the red discharge chev- 
ron and sometimes without that insig- 
nia. As a rule they present a slovenly 
and unkempt appearance; in many in- 
stances they are actually dirty and are 
an absolute disgrace to the uniform 
they wear. 

In one instance that has been brought 
to our attention a man in uniform was 
found begging on the streets. This oc- 
curred in St. Louis. A sergeant of the 
Recruiting Service discovered this man 
seated on the sidewalk with a pair of 
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crutches at his side. The man was hold- 
ing out his overseas cap to the passers- 
by and openly soliciting alms. The 
sergeant requested the man to come 
with him to the recruiting office where 
his case could be investigated and steps 
taken to remedy the situation that re- 
duced him to begging on the streets. As 
a reward for his solicitude the sergeant 
was roundly “cussed out” by the beg- 
gar. It is probable that his living was 
coming too easy and he did not want 
to be helped. The sergeant applied to 
the police to arrest the man and they 
positively refused to do so. The ser- 
geant then went to the representatives 
of the Department of Justice and re- 
quested them to take action in the mat- 
ter. The official dismissed the case with 
the statement that it was no disgrace 
to the uniform to use it for the purpose 
of begging on the street, for the reason 
that the Government was not treating 
its men right. 

With this attitude on the part of the 
government officials it is very difficult 
to break up these reprehensible prac- 
tices. 

These ex-soldier vendors and beggars 
are impostors. There is absolutely no 
excuse for their having to resort to any 
such methods for obtaining a livelihood. 
If an ex-soldier is able-bodied and will- 
ing to work he can find suitable em- 
ployment through the established agen- 
cies- provided for the purpose. If he 
is disabled he is entitled to the benefit 
of funds appropriated by Congress and 
being administered by the Bureau of 
War Risk Insurance for the medical 
treatment and hospitalization of dis- 
abled ex-service men. 

The War Risk Bureau has the fa- 
cilities for and is prepared to do every- 
thing necessary for the welfare of the 


disabled ex-service man who 
needs it. 

It looks like the Army must take the 
initiative in bringing about compliance 
with the requirements of the National 
Defense act with respect to the protec- 
tion of our uniform. Officers should 
take advantage of every opportunity 
to bring to the attention of civil offi- 
cials the fact that the law is being vio- 
lated and urge them to take the proper 
action in the matter. Officers must not 
pass up these violations of the uniform 
as being too much trouble to take the 
necessary action. They must take the 
trouble to run down every case that 
comes under their observation. This is 
the only way we will get our uniform 
put on the proper basis again. 

* * * 

If no provision is made by a nation 
for military service among its inhabit- 
ants, the militant capacity of a race or 
state decreases proportionately as ts in- 
creased the complexity of its social 
organism and the diversity of 
economic activities. 


really 


its 


* * 
Recruiting Infantry 


All our infantry regiments need men 
and an exchange of methods and ex- 
periences in the JouRNAL may prove 
mutually helpful in getting them. 

On my being assigned to the 49th 
Infantry, in May, 1919, I was advised 
by a friend of much experience to get 
recruits and build up the regiment, so 
that, upon landing at Fort Leavenworth 
and taking command, I at once outlined 
a campaign to get them. This was based 
on some work that had already been 
started in Kansas City and the sur- 
rounding country which I endeavored 
to speed up and intensify. I detailed 
officers and men and was full of en- 
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thusiasm and hope, but we did not get 
very far, as the then state of the public 
mind in that section, coupled with the 
high prices paid farm hands, prevented 
us from doing much more than adver- 
tise. The regiment had been reduced 
to a low level by the discharge of emer- 
gency men and our sending of band, de- 
tachment and baseball team on various 
trips did little more than maintain 
morale, 

In early August of 1919, the regi- 
ment, less one battalion, was moved to 
Fort Snelling, and I at once began 
on the local organization idea just as 
we had done at Leavenworth. I had a 
number of posters printed and dis- 
tributed saying “ “Your own post’—Fort 
Snelling, Minn., wants first-class men 
for the 49th U. S. Infantry. An over- 
seas regiment now getting on a peace- 
time footing. Many excellent positions 
open. Information here, at recruiting 
offices, or at the post. Enlist and be 
right at home with your friends!” and 
established two tents for Icros five par- 
ties in the Twin Cities, one in Rice 
Park in St. Paul and one in Gateway 
Park in Minneapolis. 

I talked with the people of the two 
cities and with the War Welfare Work- 
ers and urged them to maintain toward 
the “Regular” the same attitude that 
they had displayed toward the emer- 
gency man in extending a “clean hand 
of welcome,” and established a con- 
duct grade classification to encourage 
good behavior on the part of the en- 
listed man when in the Twin Cities. 
We made a hut for a recruit truck simi- 
lar to the one originated by the Medical 
Department, but not much came of that. 
Our Icros five parties in the tents did 
a fair business and we used every means 
available to get good publicity, such as 


Roman riding at the State fair, a model 
camp and exhibits with band at State 
and county fairs, baseball team playing 
all over the State, joined forces with 
“Ship by Truck” tour and sent a repre- 
sentative with the St. Paul Business- 
men’s Association in a trade tour of 
this section of the Northwest, wrote 
letters to all the men who had been 
in the regiment, sent letters to all the 
postmasters in Indiana when we were 
allocated to that state, and encouraged 
officers and men to write letters and 
become individual recruiters. Still the 
results were not very encouraging, for 
the number enlisted would not fill up 
and maintain a going concern. Then I 
began to interview every recruit com- 
ing to the regiment and came across a 
young man who said he was interested 
in recruiting. I took him into my 
office to see if he was a “stuffed shirt” 
or not, and after a week or so of ob- 
servation, as I had been obliged to with- 
draw the officer in charge of the Icros 
five parties, I made him my personal 
agent for recruiting. 

Some months before an officer in the 
general recruiting office in Minneapolis 
had suggested that I put on a vehicle 
for sight-seeing at Fort Snelling by men 
who were considering enlisting but had 
not made a choice. I jumped at it, but 
it did not meet with favor at the office 
there for some considerable time and 
when I finally did establish the service 
it seemed to be a succession of “water 
hauls” through the changing of drivers 
and the general lack of liaison. I ex- 
plained to my new agent that he was 
to go with the truck each day, to bring 
the prospects out, see that they got into 
good hands, were well fed and shown 
about the garrison, that no false 
promises were to be made, but that he 
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was to stick with the prospects until 
they got into the hands of the surgeon 
or, if they declined, until they were 
returned to the recruiting office in 
Minneapolis; that he was to establish 
and maintain pleasant relations with 
the General Recruiting Service and to 
report to me daily in person so that all 
difficulties occurring could be met 
promptly. Very soon it developed that 
the General Recruiting Service wanted 
credit for the enlistments and we saw to 
that and also to completing enlistments 
for men who wanted to go elsewhere, 
and thus save the long trips that they 
would otherwise make before being 
sworn in. This looked like good busi- 
ness for the army, for the Genesal Re- 
cruiting Service and for ourselves. I 
discouraged any undue pressure being 
put on men who had their minds made 
up to go elsewhere and made it plain 
that by playing fair with the General 


Recruiting Service we would be the 
gainers. Another difficulty that had to 
be met was the knocking that some men 
unthinkingly indulged in by running 
down other posts and branches in order 
to boost one’s own. 

The General Recruiting Service men 


of the Minneapolis district were 
gathered in one Saturday and Sunday 
for a picnic. I loaned them the trans- 
portation and camp equipment and, on 
invitation, spoke to them of the ad- 
vantages of the regiment and station 
and told them what we were actually 
doing along educational and vocational 
lines. This has had such a good result 
that instead of virtually being in com- 
petition with the General Recruiting 
Service with our Icros five parties, we 
are working hand in hand and getting 
better results than ever before. 

The allocated parties in Indiana are 


not doing very much, and that is a nut 
we still have to crack, but I am hopeful 
of results before long through better 
advertising of what we have here at 
Fort Snelling. 

In the meanwhile, following the lead 
of the INFANTRY JoURNAL, and to try 
to secure the cooperation of the entire 
General Recruiting Service, I have 
raised a purse from among the officers 
of the regiment and am offering, 
through The Adjutant General of the 
Army, a prize of $50 for the enlisted 
man who secures the greatest number 
of completed enlistments for the 49th 
Infantry during October, and a prize of 
$25 for the next man. This naturally 
should go to some one in Minnesota or 
Indiana, but if some others pick the 
49th to work for, it may go to some one 
else for we are now getting men from 
Massachusetts, Texas and California, 
possibly as a result of want advertise- 
ments in the Army and Navy Journal, 
the Stars and Stripes, and a newspaper 
in the south. 

Not the least of the advantages of 
having an enlisted man as a personal 
agent, is the fact that being with the 
men he has secured voluntary helpers 
to handle prospects when they arrive 
and has by his own example and talk, 
gotten the men as a whole into the at- 
titude of being pleasant to the prospect. 

To sum up, I may say that our pres- 
ent success is due: (1) To my having 
a personal agent; (2) To seeing that 
the General Recruiting Service gets due 
credit for the men they send; and, (3) 
To the doing away with any idea of 
competition between the Icros five 
parties and the General Recruiting 
Service. 

CHARLES GERHARDT, 
Colonel, 49th Infantry. 
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First Division Reunion 


The second Grand Reunion of the 
First Division will be held at Camp 
Dix, on Armistice Day, November 11, 
1920. By that time the division will 
be comfortably settled at their new 
station and be ready for the big event. 

The program includes a reception in 
the forenoon at the various regiments 
and other units of the division. In the 
afternoon and evening athletic contests 
will be held and there will be reunion 
dinners, with speeches and smokers. 

The present members of the division 
will welcome their old-time “buddies,” 
and every First Division man who can 
possibly do so is urged to attend the 
affair. 

Major Oliver Allen, 18th Infantry, 
is in charge of the arrangements, and 
a letter addressed to him at Camp Dix, 
N. J., will bring details in full. 

* * * 


Civil War Statistics 


One of our members desires some 
figures on the following statistics of 
the Civil War. We do not happen to 
have this information at hand. It was 
thought that perhaps one of our read- 
ers could supply the data desired. 

Kindly supply information and source 
of authority for same: 

(a) Number of officers of the Con- 
federacy who served between 1861 and 
1865. 

(b) Number of Confederate ofhcers 
killed in action or died of wounds re- 
ceived in action. 

(c) Number of enlisted men of the 
Confederacy who served between 1861 
and 1865. 

(d) Number of Confederate soldiers 
killed in action or died of wounds re- 
ceived in action. 


Answers should be addressed to the 
Secretary, United States Infantry As- 
sociation, Union Trust Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


* * * 


The Army and Navy Club of America 

Leading architects of the country 
will be asked to submit competitive 
drawings of the $3,000,000 clubhouse 
the Army and Navy Club of America 
is to build in New York in memory 
of the 3,500 officers who died in the 
war. The memorial will be a national 
one, dedicated to the commissioned 
men in all branches of the service who 
made the supreme sacrifice. 

Charles Dana Gibson, Edwin How- 
land Blashfield, Henry Bacon, and Ben- 
jamin Morrish, with Admiral Bradley 
A. Fiske, president of the club, form 
the committee appointed to select the 
design for the building. 

Notable contributions have been 
made to American art and architecture 
by members of the committee on de- 
sign. Edwin Howland Blashfield deco- 
rated the great central dome of the 
Library of Congress. His war posters 
attracted international attention. His 
most recent important work was the 
design for the Government’s certificate 
of honor issued for every man who died 
or was wounded in service during the 
war. 

The impressive Lincoln Memorial at 
Washington was designed by Henry 
Bacon. He formerly was a member 
of the firm of McKim, Mead & White. 
He is a member of the National Insti- 
tute of Arts and Letters, and the Na- 
tional Academy of Design. 

Benjamin Morris was the architect 
for the Junius Spencer Morgan Me- 
morial at Hartford, the Westchester 
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County Courthouse at White Plains, 
and is the designer of the new Cunard 
Building at 25 Broadway, New York. 
He is president of the Society of Beaux 
Arts Architects. 

Charles Dana Gibson is known 
throughout the world as an illustrator. 
He has a wide personal acquaintance 
among artists and architects. Life was 
recently purchased by Mr. Gibson and 
he is now its publisher. 

The new clubhouse will be centrally 
located and will serve not only as a 
monument to the men who died but 
also as a home for living officers, active 
or retired, in the Army, Navy or State 
militia. Civilians interested in the na- 


tion’s defense are also eligible for as- 
sociate membership. 

The committee on design will decide 
the rules governing the competitive 
drawings the club will request of all the 


leading architects. Only tentative plans 
have been decided on, but interesting 
features of the new building are in- 
cluded in these. 

The memorial feature will probably 
take the form of a central court or 
hall with bronze paneled walls where 
the names of those who made the su- 
preme sacrifice will be engraved. 

The present clubhouse at 18 Gra- 
mercy Park has long been unsuited for 
entertaining the hundreds of officers 
who annually come to New York. Dur- 
ing the war members found it very in- 
adequate. Naval officers of this and the 
other allied countries were entertained 
at the New York Yacht Club, but Army 
officers in New York during those try- 
ing days found hotels overcrowded and 
themselves without a home to which 
they could go for suitable accommoda- 
tions. 


Since the war the need has been 


even more emphasized. While enlisted 
men have canteens, huts and club- 
houses, the officers have been without 
a place to go for meals, or lodgings, ex- 
cept the very expensive hotels. The 
moderate pay of our military leaders 
has made the cost of stopping at these 
hostelries almost prohibitive. 

In the new clubhouse there will be 
at least 400 bedrooms. A large dor- 
mitory furnished with cots will also 
be provided for use on special occa- 
sions when the city is crowded with 
service men. 

There also will be a large assembly 
hall and small rooms for meetings of 
patriotic societies. Women friends of 
members, or women relatives of the de- 
ceased men will find a dining room and 
reception room for their exclusive use. 
Other features to be found in a mod- 
ern clubhouse will be included in the 
plans. 

The club recently broadened its scope 
so as to include in its membership all 
officers, ex-officers, and all commis- 
sioned men with the allied armies dur- 
ing the war, numbering approximately 
200,000. 

Among the men recently elected to 
life membership are: Henry P. Davi- 
son, who is chairman of the civilian 
committee ; Vincent Astor, lieutenant in 
the Navy during the war; Elmer A. 
Sperry, inventor of the gyroscope; J. P. 
Morgan, Arthur Curtis James, Charles 
H. Sabin, Brig. Gen. Guy E. Tripp, 
Brig. Gen. Samuel McRoberts, and 
others of equal prominence. 

* * * 
Support the Infantry Team 

The other day we had a conversa- 
tion with a retired officer of the Army 
who was present at Camp Perry, Ohio, 
during the national matches. He could 
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not say enough in praise of the remark- 
able performance of the Infantry 
team. He noted some points that 
should be brought to the attention of 
the Infantry. He remarked upon the 
superb equipment of the Marine Corps 
team and the facilities they had for the 
making of a winning organization. 

We have made careful inquiry into 
the requirements of the infantry team, 
which may be enumerated as follows: 

The Infantry team should be supplied 
with an abundance of hand-loaded am- 
nunition. They cannot be expected to 
fire issue ammunition and compete suc- 
cessfully with other teams that have 
hand-loaded ammunition, 

The Infantry team must have funds 
for the establishment of a mess where 
the members of the team can secure 
proper food. It is too much to expect 
them to subsist on “government 
straight” and keep up the strenuous 
work they have to do during the prac- 
tice season and the firing of the 
matches. 

There are many little contrivances 
that go to make up the equipment of 
the expert shot. Things that the serv- 
ice does not supply but things that help 
to make a winner. 


All of these things should be supplied 
and the man who is shooting for the 
glory of the Infantry should not be 
expected to go into his pocket for the 
wherewithal to supply them. There is 
now no source from which such funds 
are available. It has been suggested 
that the collection plate be passed 
around and a fund created for our 
Infantry team. The Infantry Associa- 
tion will gladly act as custodian of such 
a fund and insure that it gets into the 
hands of the proper parties when the 
time for its use arrives. 

All contributions should be for- 
warded to the secretary and plainly 
marked “Contribution infantry team 
fund.” The contributions will be 
acknowledged in the columns of the 
INFANTRY JouRNAL. Those received 
before the 20th of the month will ap- 
pear in the succeeding number of the 
JourNAL, which comes out on the Ist 
of the month. Those received after 
the 20th of the month will have to be 
held over until the second succeeding 
number. Our forms close promptly on 
the 20th of the month. This is neces- 
sary in order to get the JourNat out 
on time. 


D 





Editorial Department 


Morale—Discipline 
In the course of a debate in the Cana- 
dian House of Commons last spring on 
the question of universal physical and 
military training the Honorable H. M. 
Mowat gave a definition to morale that 
is worthy of consideration. He says: 


Morale, as I understand it, is that 
indefinable influence which makes for 
efficiency, fraternity and cheerfulness 
under adverse conditions. I am sure 
that Canada would be none the worse if 
these desirable qualities were obtained. 
Morale includes discipline. 


He then goes on to explain his idea 
of the term “discipline” and the effect 
that discipline of the proper kind will 
produce: 


When one speaks of discipline one 
arouses the ill temper of the individ- 
ualist who says that his son is not, if 
he can help it, going to be made to obey 
or to salute another man’s son. That 
class of person, on account of unfa- 
miliarity with training, does not under- 
stand what discipline means. Discipline 
is the bringing about of that state of 
mind which makes a man willing to 
submit his general conduct for the time 
being to those whom he acknowledges 
to have the right to impose their will 
upon him for the purpose of attaining 
an object admitted to be beneficial to all. 
Faithful performance of duty is the 
joint product of patriotism and self- 
respect. Some think that there is a lack 
of discipline of mind in Canada and 
that consequently our ways could stand 
improvement in that respect. It is more 
than doubtful whether we are happier 
because of the scarcity of that kind of 
discipline. Discipline produces respect 
for elders and for women; it produces 
self-respect tempered with considerate- 
ness. If these desirable qualities can 
be obtained by universal training, then 
we cannot too soon commence going 


about their attainment. One speaks 
with some consideration for those men 
whose environment and habits of mind 
have produced a prejudice against dis- 
cipline, order, mutual action and unity 
of effort. But the trouble with such 
citizens is that they are useless to the 
state in time of peril. These clog their 
protests against compulsory training 
with a tyranny of words such as “slav- 


ish,” “un-English,” “militarism,” “coer- 


cion,” forgeting that the Allied nations 
were not the creatures of kings and 
autocracies, but were democracies and 
had to pay for their democracy by pro- 
viding strength to enforce its principles. 


® 


Pay of Our Legislators 

The business of being a member of 
the legislative body of the United 
States has taken on many added re- 
sponsibilities within the last few years. 
In the good old days a man could be 
a Senator or a Representative and still 
conduct his private business back home. 
Those days have passed probably never 
to return. Congress is in session almost 
continuously. When Members are not 
attending to their tasks on the Hill they 
are back in their home States and dis- 
tricts “fixing up their fences” for re- 
election or aiding their party in this or 
that campaign. Their life is a strenu- 
ous one year in and year out. 

In view of the present-day cost of 
living and the demands made upon our 
legislators they are not receiving suffi- 
cient salaries to make ends meet. They 
see the salaries of the men of their 
class ascending to unheard-of propor- 
tions and they see the wages of the 
artisan climbing and climbing far be- 
yond anything that was ever dreamed 
of. They see the opportunities that men 
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in private life are grasping that are 
denied to them. 

There has been some talk about the 
fear that any proposal to increase their 
own salaries will bring forth a storm 
of protest from the outside. Such is not 
believed to be the case. The American 
people in the final analysis are reason- 
able. They must see the necessity for 
allowing our legislators a living com- 
pensation if we want to have the right 
kind of men in that body. 

The laborer, whatever may be the 
field of his endeavor, is worthy of his 
hire. Our legislators ought to be free 
to place their claim for an increase be- 
fore the proper committee of Congress, 
have it considered on its merits, and 
have a law enacted that will place them 
on a proper salary basis. 

There should be no repetition of the 
uproar that ensued after the passage 
of the so-called “Salary Grab Act” of 
1873, when the salaries of Senators and 
Representatives were increased from 
$5,000 to $7,500 and the next session 
of the Congress reduced again to the 
former figure. The present salary was 
fixed in 1907 and is $7,500. If that was 
the proper amount for 1907 we all know 
that it is not sufficient these days of 
ever-increasing cost of living, and the 
Congress should provide its members 
with an increase that will meet the 
present-day situation. 

We are sure the great body of right- 
thinking Americans will not object. 

® 
Universal Physical Training 

The opponents of universal military 
training have taken another step to 
further their opposition by securing the 
introduction of a bill in both houses of 
Congress to provide for universal physi- 
cal training. 


The measure is a direct attempt to 
gain one of the benefits of military 
training without the military features— 
it is a direct attempt to sidetrack the 
measures that are advocated by the sup- 
porters of an adequate preparedness 
for defense through the medium of uni- 
versal military training. It is a meas- 
ure that, if enacted into law, would un- 
doubtedly set back for many years the 
adoption of universal military training. 

The movement is well organized and 
ably directed. Propaganda is unques- 
tionably being conducted from all points 
of the compass. The paper arguments 
make a strong appeal on their surface 
and promise important results at com- 
paratively slight drain upon the nation’s 
exchequer. 

The bill provides for an appropriation 
of $10,000,000 for the first year to be 
distributed among the States on the 
basis of one dollar per child for the 
purpose of training teachers and super- 
visors in physical training. It also in- 
cludes health supervision. The money 
is made available only to those States 
that will appropriate an amount equal 
to the allotment made by the Federal 
Government. Safeguards are inserted 
to insure that the States will take up 
the work and standardize it. All of 
this sounds well. How will it work 
out in practice? In the first place, the 
proposition is strangely silent on the 
compulsory feature. How would the 
States be able to compel the youths be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 20 to take 
the training? A great majority of 
these boys leave the public schools be- 
fore they reach the former age, either 
to go to higher schools or to go to work, 
to take physical training? How would 
this training be given in the small 
towns? What would be the penalty for 
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the failure to attend the exercise period ? 
These questions should be answered by 
the proponents of the measure. Physi- 
cal training, given sporadically, is bound 
to fail. Setting-up exercises at irregu- 
lar intervals will not develop hard 
muscle and sound wind. We of the 
Army all know that physical training 
and exercises to be effective must, above 
all things, be systematic and regular. 
We know how very difficult it is, even 
with all of our facilities, to develop in- 
structors and competent trainers on the 
subject. We know that, unless every 
movement of a set of setting-up exer- 
cises is executed exactly right, it is prac- 
tically worthless as a muscle and body 
builder. We know that unless the per- 
son conducting the training and the per- 
son undergoing the training work hard 
at their respective jobs, nothing will 
come of it. The mere matter of going 
through the motions of the setting-up 
exercises are worse than useless, for, in 
addition to wasting the student’s time, 
they give him wrong ideas on the sub- 
ject. Universal physical training will 
not take the place of any part of uni- 
versal military training. Every oppor- 
tunity should be taken to point out this 
fact to the people whenever you have a 
chance to do so. 

All of this is not to say that physi- 
cal training should be discouraged. 
Every effort should be made to en- 
courage it wherever possible. But it 
must be made clear that it will in no 
wise take the place of universal mili- 
tary training as a measure for national 
defense. 


The ae of Graduates 

For years the method of assigning 
graduates of the Military Academy to 
arms of the service has been a peren- 


nial source of dissatisfaction to the 
army at large. Based on class standing, 
it operates practically to determine the 
young officer’s life work on the slen- 
der evidence of his relative capacity to 
absorb and digest the almost wholly 
theoretical course of study at the 
Academy. 

It is true that the rating for disci- 
pline enters into the aggregate by which 
class standing is determined; also that 
for some years past an effort has been 
made to include in the aggregate a rat- 
ing to express the military efficiency of 
the cadet. However, these ratings are 
insignificant compared to the aggregate 
and they exercise little influence on the 
graduate’s class standing, hence on his 
assignment to an arm of the service. 

In general, it may be said that class 
standing is practically academic, de- 
termined largely by the cadet’s showing 
in the class-room. In other words, the 
standing of a graduate and, in conse- 
quence, his assignment to an arm of the 
service is, for all practical purposes, de- 
termined by the Academic Board, a 
body of men to whom no one can prop- 
erly take exception in the exercise of 
their proper functions, nevertheless a 
body of men whose perspective, individ- 
ual and collective, is directed to purely 
academic purposes and whose personnel 
is largely, if not wholly, out of touch 
with modern military requirements. In- 
deed, for many years the Academic 
Board in defending the curriculum of 
the Military Academy has advanced the 
argument that the purpose and scope of 
the curriculum is basically academic— 
not military. 

Class standing, as at present deter- 
mined, serves a necessary purpose in 
fixing relative merit among the grad- 
uates. Naturally it follows that class 
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standing is a proper medium for deter- 
mining the relative positions of grad- 
uates on the single list of the Army. 
Further than this, it should not be per- 
mitted to influence the young officer’s 
future career. It may be argued with 
some reason that class standing entitles 
the graduates to some choice in the se- 
lection of an arm. Granted—to just 
the extent that his military qualities 
fit him for service in that arm. The 
efficiency of the service as a whole must 
be given primary consideration, and in- 
dividual choice should not be permitted 
a voice if it operates to place a round 
peg in a square hole. 

If by any means the choice of a 
graduate could be based on experience 
in or familiarity with an arm, it might 
be proper to permit graduates to make 
unrestricted choice of an arm. How- 
ever, it is a fact that when the average 
cadet graduates from the Military 
Academy his military experience is 
practically nil; his familiarity with the 
various arms, purely superficial. More- 
over, he is, almost without exception, a 
victim of his environment. For four 
years—during the impressionable period 
of his character building—he has lived 
in an atmosphere that molds his per- 
spective. Whatever may have been his 
conception of the Army when he en- 
tered the Academy, he shortly sur- 
renders to a fictitious rating of the arms 
of the service as determined by class 
standing and in the end it becomes the 
governing factor in determining his 
choice of an arm. If vy any chance 
he becomes a misfit in the service, the 
blame for it lies with those responsible 
for the atmosphere in which he has 
been trained. 

Again, a great deal has been said at 
one time or another with reference to 


class standing as an index of success in 
after life. That highly speculative dis- 
cussion may be dismissed with the 
statement that there is as much to be 
said pro as con. Let us assume that 
it may be taken as an index of the prob- 
ability of success in after-undertakings, 
does it follow in any way that it serves 
equally to indicate the particular kind 
of undertaking for which the individual 
is best fitted? For example: Let A 
stand at the head of his class and B at 
the bottom. Further, let us admit that 
A is a better bet as to probable after- 
success. Admitting all this, does it 
prove in any way that A will be more 
successful as an engineer than he would 
be as an infantryman? In other words, 
does it indicate in any way that he is 
better fitted for engineer work than for 
infantry work? Knowing the eccen- 
tricities of class standing, might it not 
be possible that B might be better fitted 
than A for engineer work? Summed 
up, what can be proved from class 
standing as to fitness for any particular 
kind of service? The logical answer 
is, nothing. 

If occasional misfits in the service 
were the only unhappy possibility of 
such a system, we might perhaps over- 
look it, but there are other and graver 
consequences to be considered. 

For years we have been laboring in 
the Army to do away with arms dis- 
tinctions and their train of evil conse- 
quences. At last we are in a fair way 
to accomplish this end. It has been a 
long and bitter struggle. Traditional 
jealousies among the arms have been 
the chief obstacles in the way of the 
effort to unify the spirit of the service. 
These jealousies are moribund, but not 
dead. Selfish interest still raises its 
voice in protest and doubtless will con- 
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tinue to do so for years. The fight for 
a service united in perfect teamwork 
is far from won. Unless it is won 
and won decisively we may look for- 
ward to a future of the Army marred 
by the same inter-arm strife that has 
marked the past. In justice to the 
Army, no tradition that fosters such 
jealousies should be permitted to re- 
main. 

For a hundred years the Military 
Academy has set the pace for the Army. 
Directly and indirectly, its influence has 
been a leaven permeating all grades. It 
is only logical to assume that this will 
continue for the future, and for this 
reason it is essential that the principles 
instilled at the Academy should be in 
accord with modern dicta. Today the 
Academy is in the position of being at 
cross-purposes with the rest of the 
Army in respect to a vital and funda- 
mental principle—it is fostering the 
arm distinction which the rest of the 
army is doing its utmost to suppress. 
That this is true is evidenced from the 
viewpoint of the cadet. A recent edi- 
tion of the Howitzer is a mute witness 
to this spirit. Expressions such as “As 
a plebe, he was sure for the Engineers ; 
as a yearling, he thought he was Ar- 
tillery; but since then he slumped and 
is securely anchored in the Infantry” 
are indices of a well-defined viewpoint. 
True, such expressions are written in 
fun and are largely symbolic, but sym- 
bols have a way of impressing them- 
selves on a youthful mind and of tak- 
ing on values and proportions not easily 
eradicated, 

The InFANTRY JOURNAL has no de- 
sire to pose as a scold. For this rea- 
son we submit what appears to be a 
reasonable solution for the evils of 
which we complain. 


To begin with, let us abolish at the 
Academy and in the Army the ficti- 
tious rating of arms heretofore ob- 
served. Divorce class standing and the 
choice of arms. Utilize class standing 
only to determine standing on the sin- 
gle list. Let each graduate choose any 
arm he wishes; assign him in accord- 
ance with his probable fitness for the 
arm. 

As a means to this end, utilize the 
summer periods of the third and first 
class years to give the cadet an oppor- 
tunity to familiarize himself with the 
practical workings of the various arms. 
Send the first and third classes each 
summer to our divisional camps for 
assignment to duty with troops. Let 
them serve in the ranks, perhaps as 
noncommissioned officers. Arrange to 
give each a tour of ten days or two 
weeks each summer in each of the va- 
rious arms. Let them be absolutely on 
their own responsibility. Have them 
closely observed and reported on by 
company, troop and battery command- 
ers and by officers of the Tactical De- 
partment who should be present as ob- 
servers. Arrange the work of the units 
so as to give the cadet a fairly accurate 
idea of the typical employment of 
the arm. 

Such a course would serve two ex- 
cellent purposes. In the first place, it 
would furnish the graduate with an in- 
telligent, if limited, basis upon which 
to make his choice of an arm. 

More important still, it would give 
the graduate an opportunity to rub el- 
bows, on terms of equality, with the 
men over whom he will some day be 
in command. From such. contact he 
will learn something of their prob- 


lems and concerns, will get something 
of their viewpoint, and will cultivate 
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some of the sympathetic understanding 
with the ranks that is so conspicuously 
absent in the average recent graduate. 

There are doubtless many other bet- 
ter solutions. This is merely offered 
as a starter. Let us have your views 
on this subject, which is so vital to 
the service in general and to the In- 
fantry in particular. 


® 

Reading the “Infantry? Journal” 

Do you read your INFANTRY JoUR- 
NAL or do you merely glance through 
at the titles and lay it aside? Every 
once in a while I have occasion to ask 
a member of the association, “Did you 
read such and such an article in the 
JournaL?” Too often the reply is, 
“No. I haven’t had a chance to read 
the JourRNAL this month yet.” 

Now, we scour the service to get 
good material for the JouRNAL and we 
pay good money for it. There is 
nothing that is too much trouble for us 
to undertake in order to secure good 
material for our columns. Every 
endeavor is being made to produce a 
JourNAt that is worthy of the Infantry 
and of which the Infantry will be 
proud. 

Let’s take a glance through the 
September JourNAL and see what we 
have. In the first place, we have repro- 
duced a handsome halftone portrait of 
our Chief of Infantry—a picture that 
may be framed—together with a sketch 
of his life and service. We have next 
an article on the livest problem before 
the Infantry today—the Recruiting 
Problem. This article was prepared by 
Captain Egan, who is on duty in the 
office of the Chief of the Recruiting 
Service, and he knows what he is ta!k- 
ing about. We follow with a copy of 


General Pershing’s address to the 
graduating class of 1920. Then comes 
the speech delivered by Hon. C. N. 
McArthur, of Oregon, on the floor of 
the House of Representatives on May 
1, 1920—a speech that lauds to the skies 
the heroic work of our regular Infantry 
regiments; a speech that makes us 
prouder of our service. 

Colonel Parsons makes some pertin- 
ent remarks on the subject of War 
Department publications and simplifica- 
tion of the Regulations. 

It is probable that there is no man in 
the entire Army who has had the op- 
portunity that Colonel Spaulding has 
had to study the tactics of the war first 
hand. He was chief of the Historical 
Section in the American Expeditionary 
Force and is now chief of the section 
in the War Department. His is the 
first authoritative article on the subject 
that has appeared in print. It is well 
worth the while of any officer to read. 

In his short article on the Principles 
of Intelligence Colonel Moreno, who 
has been on General Pershing’s staff 
for the past two years, tells us of some 
of the things that it is well for every 
officer to know about. 

The man upon whose shoulders fell 
the enormous task of working out the 
details of the procurement of officers 
for more than 100 per cent increase in 
the Regular Army is Major Jay L. 
Benedict. How well his plans have 
worked out we all know. Major Bene- 
dict tells us in his article on Procure- 
ment of Army Officers just how he has 
gone about his task. The results speak 
for themselves. 

Captains Hagier and Walk, of the 
45th Infantry, two experienced combat 
officers, present their views on the sub- 
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ject of Infiltration, that sinister word 
that we encountered during the war. 

Aside from the two officers of the 
Army who were on duty with the Mili- 
tary Committee of the Senate and 
House, Colonel John McA. Palmer and 
Major T. W. Hammond, respectively, 
there is probably no officer of the Army 
who has made such a close study of the 
Army reorganization bill of June 4, 
1920, as Major William Bryden, of the 
General Staff. He gives us first-hand 
information of the possibilities of that 
wonderful piece of legislation and 
points out the possibilities that lie hid- 
den away in the measure. 

There is a wide difference of opinion 
in the Infantry regarding the proper 
organization of the infantry battalion 
as to whether or not there should be 
a machine-gun company placed therein. 
One of our foremost infantry machine 


gunners, Captain Walter C. Short, gives 
us his opinion on this question and goes 
into the details of his reasons therefor. 

The article on Unit Schools repre- 


sents a vast amount of work. First 
there is a suggested plan for the con- 
duct of a N. C. A. Unit School; then 
follows a tabulation of the subjects that 
may be included in the course with the 
exact number of hours to be devoted 
to both theoretical and practical train- 
ing; each subject is then dealt with in 
detail, the text giving the methods of 
conducting the course ; finally the entire 
twelve weeks’ course of training is set 
forth in a daily schedule in which every 
half hour of the period is accounted for 
and a subject asigned to it. If you 
think this was an easy task, try it and 
be convinced. The Department of 
Varied Ground covers 13 pages of mat- 
ter of interest to the infantryman. This 
is the open forum of your magazine 


where you are given the privilege and 
opportunity to express your opinion 
on the various subjects that are up for 
discusion. The Editorial Department 
discusses the subjects of Duty with 
Troops; The Doughboy; The Single 
List; German Preparedness and Re- 
cruiting for the Infantry—all subjects 
of vital importance to the service. 

The Reserve Officers’ Department 
contains a wealth of material that will 
be found of interest to officers making 
a study of Minor Tactics. The prob- 
lems are prepared at the Infantry 
School and represent the very latest 
and up-to-date infantry doctrine. Those 
who have studied these problems for 
the last year will find enormous divi- 
dends coming to them when they go 
to the Infantry School because they 
will there be called upon to apply the 
tactical principles in a practical way 
that have appeared in these columns. 
The serial article, “The Drillmaster,” 
a few pages of which appear each 
month, is well worth your while. It 
will give you a lot of information that 
will be of value to you when 
need it. 

It may not be possible to produce a 
JOURNAL every month that is so brim 
full of good material, but every effort 
will be made and no pains spared to 
keep up the pace. 

Read your INFANTRY JouRNAL. Let 
us have your comments and sugges- 
tions for the betterment of the maga- 
zine. It’s your magazine, and we want 
to meet your requirements with the 
kind of a JourNat that you desire. 

® 
Work of the Infantry Team 

Once more the Infantry moves for- 
ward. This time it is the Infantry rifle 
team that has added to our laurels. With 


you 
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the winning of the national match at 
Camp Perry, Ohio, and the excellent 
showing made at the New Jersey State 
matches at Sea Girt, our rifle team has 
set a record that is unparalleled in the 
history of rifle firing in the United 
States. 

All of this success has been accom- 
plished in spite of the great handicaps 
to which the team was subjected. In 
the first place, the team was not assem- 
bled until after June 15, when all the 
plans and preparations for the try-out 
had to be very hastily arranged. About 
sixty candidates were finally assembled 
for the try-out, during the process of 
which about forty were eliminated. 
The remaining twenty men from which 
the team was to be selected finally be- 
gan their training at Camp Perry, and 
on account of the notoriously bad 
weather that occurs there during the lat- 
ter part of June and the early part of 
July many days’ firing was lost. 

At Camp Perry the team won the 
National Team Match, competing with 
the best rifle teams in the military and 
naval services and National Guard 
teams from all over the United States. 
The national individual match was won 
by Sergt. Henry Whitaker. The In- 
fantry won second and third places in 
the Leech cup match; they won the 
rapid-fire match and the second enlisted 
men’s team match, and they had mem- 
bers of the team in the first ten in every 
match that was fired. 

At Sea Girt the performance of the 
team and its individual members was 
even more remarkable. They won 
practically every match for which they 
were eligible to fire. The great classic 
at Sea Girt is the Dryden Trophy. This 
was won by our team, “hands down.” 
Lieutenants Easley and Snell carried 


off the honors in the two-man team 
match with Lieutenants Tupper (Infan- 
try) and Miller (Cavalry) in second 
place. Capt. R. O. Miller, with a “pos- 
sible” score won the “Wingate match,” 
with Lieutenant Easley taking second 
place. The Saddler match was won by 
the Infantry team with the Marine 
Corps team a close second. Second 
place was captured in the “McAlpine 
match,” the Massachusetts team win- 
ning that event with a total score of 
1,090 with our Infantry team in second 
place with a score of 1,088. In the 
Rogers match, that great individual 
event, Lieutenant Tupper carried away 
the honors with Sergeant loerger in 
second place. Lieutenant Snell and 
Sergt. S. Smith stood in second and 
fourth places in the “Meaney match.” 
Sergt. Henry Whitaker added to his 
honors by capturing the Nevada trophy. 
In the Spencer match, which is fired 
at a distance of 1,200 yards, Sergeant 
Stadie came out ahead with a score of 
73 out of 75 which lowers the World’s 
record by one point. In the Hayes 
match members of our team won 
second, third, fifth and eighth places 
and in the Roe all-comers’ match mem- 
bers of the team made second, third and 
fourth places. Sergeant loerger won 
the all-comers’ expert match with a pos- 
sible score and other members of the 
team came out fifth, sixth, seventh and 
ninth places. In the mid-range match 
Sergeant Vereer was second with a 
score of 99 out of 100 points. Members 
of the team won third, fourth, sixth, 
seventh and eighth places in the great 
Sea Girt championship match. In the 
Swiss match, which is fired at 500 yards 
on a 16-inch bull’s-eye, Sergeant Ioer- 
ger placed 89 consecutive holes in the 
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bull, which nearly doubles the previous 
world’s record. 

At Sea Girt our team was pitted 
against the best individual rifle shots in 
the United States, which makes their 
performance all the more creditable. 

The Infantry is proud of their team. 
We congratulate Colonel Wolf, the 
team coach, and Lieutenant Colonel 
Green, the team captain, on the ex- 
cellent results they have attained. To 
the shooting members of the team the 
Infantry extends its heartiest congratu- 
lations and best wishes. You have 


demonstrated beyond all doubt that you 
are the best rifle team that the Infantry 
has produced. Your service is appre- 
ciated. All honor to you. 

The members of the team are shown 
in the pictorial section of this number 
of the INFANTRY JOURNAL. 


*_ * * 


Annual Meeting 
The annual meeting of the Infantry 
Association will be held at the office in 
the Union Trust Building, Washington, 
D. C., on December 15, 1920, at 8 p. m. 














Reserve Officers’ Department 
Minor Tactics 


ProsB_em No. 9—MacuiIne-Gun PLATOON IN ATTACK 


Special Situation No, 1: 


SOLUTION 


I can put my platoon in position here (in- 
dicating crest on which he is standing) and be 
ready to open fire on hill 487 in a few minutes. 
By firing right away I can relieve our front lines 
of some of the fire from hill 487. As soon as 
you reach the valley I can start advancing 
from here, by a section at a time, supporting 
you by fire right up to hill 487. 


DISCUSSION 


The platoon is within two or three hundred 
yards of this position, and can be placed in 
position ready to fire within 15 minutes. 
This allows 3 minutes for a runner to 
return to the platoon, 5 minutes for him to 
bring it back and 7 minutes to give the order 
and for the guns to get into position ready to 
fire. It takes about a minute to get the guns 
off the carts and a minute to set them up. 
From here direct fire is practicable on the 
enemy position and this is the nearest position 
to the platoon. Therefore, fire from it will 
most promptly give help to the enfiladed first- 
linetroops. There is a covered approach to the 
position through the woods, which permits 
using the carts and saving the men from 
carrying by hand. The carts can be kept 
close to the guns, making the supply of am- 
munition easy. 

If the guns were to accompany the infantry 
through the woods they could not be used 
until they reached the nose 800 yards west of 
road forks 405. By advancing by bounds 
from hill 469 one section will continue to 
fire on hill 487 during the advance of the other 
section to the next position on the nose 800 
yards west of 405. Although the range from 
the first position is long, the fire should have 
enough effect to relieve appreciably the front 
lines along the railroad. 

Another plan would be to advance the guns 
by bounds due west along the crest from 469 
to a position due north of hill 487, and then 
south, keeping two guns in position firing at 
all times. This plan, while it would ensure 
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fire on hill 487 up to the infantry assault, and 
in the last positions would give flanking fire 
in front of the attacking infantry would so 
separate the infantry and machine guns that 
it would be impossible to get quick cooperation 
between them to meet emergencies. 

Special Siiuation No, 2: 

SOLUTION 


Lieutenant A turns to his runner and says: 

“J, bring the platoon to the edge of the 

woods there” (pointing to west edge of 
woods on east slope of hill 469). 

Lieutenant A then selects a position for his 
platoon along the nose running southwest 
from 469. 

If he has an accurate map, which is not 
likely, he will orient himself and scale off the 
range. 

He then goes to the edge of the woods and 
meets his platoon. 

There he orders, “Prepare for action; 
sergeants, report to me.”” “J and S (runners), 
Company C, ist Infantry, is moving due south 
through this timber. Find the company and 
report to its captain.” 

f Upon arrival of the sergeants, he goes with 
them to the crest and issues the following 
verbal order: 

“There are some Reds on that hill 
(pointing to 487) who are firing on our 
front lines with machine guns. Company 
C, ist Infantry, is going to attack them 
and has just started south through the 
woods. We are to support their attack 
by fire at first from here. Sergeant G 
(platoon sergeant), take the range to 
that hill. Sergeant W (ist Section 
sergeant), put your section here with 20 
yards between guns, and open fire at 
once at the crest from the top of the hill 
(487) to the woods to the east. Sergeant 
B (2d Section sergeant), put your section 
to the right of Sergeant W's, with 20 
yards between guns, and open fire at 
once at the crest from the top of the hill 
to the railroad to the west. Range 
2,100 yards. Search up and down 100 
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yards. Fire at rate of 150 per minute. 
I will stay here. Each of you send me a 
runner. Get your sections.” 

“Sergeant G, go back to the carts; 
dump the ammunition at west edge of 
woods in one pile, take the carts back to 
the battalion, reload and return. On 
your return separate the carts by at least 
20 yards. Send B (the remaining platoon 
runner) to me.” 

Then he supervises the sections getting 
into position and opening fire. 

When the platoon runner B arrives, he sends 
him to the farm southwest on the road 405-468 
to observe the infantry and signal when they 
cross the road to the south. 

With the two section runners at the left 
flank of the platoon, he observes hill 487 with 
field glasses and range finder to pick up any 
indications of the effect of his fire. 


DISCUSSION 


Lieutenant A sends his runner at once to 
bring the platoon up. In the meantime he 
estimates the range and selects gun positions, 
so that there will be mo unnecessary delay 
when the platoon arrives. 

He has plenty of time to do this, as it will 
be seven or eight minutes before his platoon 
arrives. A few minutes is sufficient to decide 
on his position on this crest, as any position, 
where the line of sight clears the crest, gives 
direct fire on hill 487. 

If Lieutenant A had a good map, it would 
be a matter of only a few seconds to scale off 
the range. The probabilities of his having 
one are not good. He might have a Geological 
Survey map, scale 1 inch to the mile, but only 
a limited part of the United States has been 
mapped and many of the Geological sheets are 
not accurate. 

The sergeants are assembled, while the 
squads are unloading the carts. This will 
save time, as it will take the squads a minute 
or more to be ready to move. 

He sends J and another runner to report to 
Captain C, as ordered. J was with Lieutenant 
A when Captain C gave his orders and should 
know about where he can find Company C. 

The orders to the section sergeants should 
take about two minutes. They must contain 
all necessary information of the enemy and 
the proposed operations of Company C; 
the gun positions and targets, and an announce- 
ment of the range. He cannot see the enemy, 


so he gives them both searching and traversing 
fire, so as to be sure of getting some hits. It 
should take the section sergeants not more than 
three minutes to be ready to fire. 

The platoon sergeant, with his range finder, 
takes the range to verify his estimation. 

Lieutenant A expects to be in position here 
for some time and to fire a good deal of am- 
munition. He takes steps, at once, to form 
an ammunition dump close to the platoon and 
to reload his carts, so that when he moves to 
hill 487 he will have plenty of ammunition 
there. He orders the carts separated in the 
woods to prevent the likelihood of more than 
one being put out by the same shell. 

He personally supervises the sections going 
into action to see that his orders are carried out. 

He gets one runner from each section to take 
any further orders he may want to issue to the 
section sergeants. 

As he wants to know how the infantry is 
progressing and he cannot see them until 
they get well out of the valley, he sends one 
runner to a place from which he can observe 
the valley and at the same time can signal the 
platoon leader. 

At this range it is difficult to see hostile 
movements. But their movements may in- 
dicate effect of fire. He therefore locates the 
two section runners to assist himself in careful 
observation of hill 487. 

He has kept his platoon close together so 
that he can the more readily and quickly 
control their fire and movement. There is 
sufficient interval between guns, so that the 
likelihood of more than one being put out by 
a single shell is slight. 


Special Situation No. 3: 
SOLUTION 


1. Increase rate of fire to the maximum and 
continue firing. 
2. Turn to the 2 runners and order: 
“Go to your sections and tell them our 
infantry has started the attack, fire at 
maximum rate.” 


DISCUSSION 


The fire at first was to relieve the front line; 
now it is to cover the attack of Company C. 
Lieutenant A should do all he can to assist 
in gaining fire superiority, at once, and in 
maintaining it. This can only be done by 
increasing the rate of fire. The enemy's 
fire is annoying, but not doing much damage. 
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The combination of an increased rate and the 
advance of the Blue infantry will probably 
relieve the Blue machine guns in a great part 
of this fire. 

If Lieutenant A changed position now, the 
time lost from firing would permit the enemy 
to concentrate on the Blue infantry. This 
might cause them many casualties and so 
disorganize them as to break up the attack at 
the start. 


Special Situation No. 4: 
SOLUTION 


Continue fire on hill 487. The airplane is 
too high. Fire at airplanes at a range greater 
than 1000 yards is not effective. 


Special Situation No. 5: 
SOLUTION 


1. Move forward at once to another position. 

2. Turn to runners and order: Out of action. 

Then Lieutenant A moves to a position in 
rear of his platoon. As his squads come out 
of action, he starts them into the woods where 
their carts are and orders: March order. He 
follows his platoon to the carts and starts 
south along the edge of the woods, followed by 
his platoon in carts. Lieutenant A is well in 
advance. 


DISCUSSION 


The enemy artillery has registered on 
Lieutenant A and will knock out his platoon 
in a few minutes more if he remains where he is. 
It is therefore necessary to move at once. It 
is besides only a few minutes until the time 
Lieutenant A was ordered to start his advance. 

On the command, “Out of action,” to the 
section runners, they run to their respective 
sergeants and repeat the order. Lieutenant 
A gets in rear of the platoon to prevent strag- 
gling and to start the men in the right direction. 


Special Sttuation No. 6: 


Lieutenant A orders, “First Section, pre- 
pare for action. Sergeants, report here.” 
Upon arrival of the sergeants, he issues the 
following verbal order: 

There are some men of C Company on 
the next crest (pointing to the nose 800 
yards west of road forks 405). Some of 
the Reds are still on hill 487-and there 
seem to be some in the big woods, about 
1,000 yards from here, just to the right 
of the extreme right tree in the valley. 


Sergeant W (ist Section sergeant), put 
your section in position here (northwest 
corner of woods 500 yards southwest of 
469) and open fire on the top of that 
hill (487). Sergeant G (platoon sergeant), 
will give you the range. Travers 10 
miles right and 10 miles left. Search 100 
yards up and down. Sergeant B (2d 
Section sergeant), take your section, in 
carts, to the south edge of these woods. 
Then advance by hand to the infantry 
line you see on the nose there (pointing 
to nose 800 yards west of road forks 405). 
I will show you your position and target 
when you arrive. Sergeant G take the 
range to hill 487. Carts will stay with 
each section. I will stay here until 
Sergeant W opens fire and then I will 
move up to that nose (pointing to nose 
where C Company can be seen). 
Lieutenant A supervises the First Section 
getting into position and opening fire. He 
signals the runner in observation towards 468 
to come in. 
Then with Sergeant G, carrying the range 
finder, and his three runners, he moves rapidly 
towards the infantry line on the next crest. 


DISCUSSION 


& Lieutenant A wants to get into the fight as 
soon as possible. The position where he is 
gives a clear field for direct fire on hill 487, 
where he hears hostile machine guns. The 
range is fairly long, however, and he wants to 
get up closer to the infantry, where his fire 
will be more effective and where he can engage 
the enemy in the woods 1,000 yards to the 
south. As he does not want to leave the 
enemy machine guns unmolested while he is 
making that further advance, he puts one 
section in position to fire on hill 487, while he 
sends the other forward to the infantry line. 
The crest where the infantry is appears to be a 
good firing position, for the infantry is already 
firing from there. He waits to see the First 
Section start firing, because he, unimpeded 
by heavy equipment, can move faster than his 
Second Section, and can catch up to it before 
it reaches the infantry line. 


Special Situation No. 7: 
SOLUTION 


Lieutenant A sends a runner down to the 
creek bed to Captain C with the following 
written message: 
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ist Plat., Co. A, 2d M. G. Bn., 
800 yards west of road forks 405, 
1 May, 1920, 10.55 A. M. 


I have one section on southern face 
hill 469, firing on hill 487, and am putting 
the other section in position here to fire 
on same target. 

A., Lt. 


Lieutenant A puts his Second Section in 
position on the right flank of the rifle platoon 
and causes it to open fire on hill 487. He 
signals the First Section, “Forward.”” Serg- 
eant G takes the range to hill 487, 900 yards, 
and the lieutenant orders searching and travers- 
ing fire as before. The lieutenant remains 
here with his Second Section to supervise their 
opening fire and to wait for luis runner to return 
from Captain C. 


DISCUSSION 


Lieutenant A sends a message to Captain C, 
both to let him know what the machine guns 
are doing and where they are located, and also 
because Captain C might have some other 
mission for the machine guns, and the messenger 
will give Captain C an opportunity to transmit 
any order for such. 

From his present position Lieutenant A 
cannot bring effective fire on the woods 500 
yards south, as the trees in the valley mask 
all but the west edge of it. The enemy on 
hill 487 seem very active, so he decides to 
engage them from here with his Second 
Section and bring his First Section up closer. 
In the meantime, he waits for his runner to 
return with orders from Captain C. 

To fire at once on the enemy in the woods 
500 yards south, he would either have to move 
in advance of the rifle platoon, which would 
mask its fire and put his guns in a very exposed 
position, or else move into the creek bottom. 
If he took his Second Section there his platoon 
would be too greatly dispersed for proper 
command. And he cannot afford to cease 
firing on hill 487, as this would permit the 
enemy machine guns to concentrate on Com- 
pany C. However, by putting his Second 
Section in position on the right of the rifle 
platoon, it will have effective fire on hill 487. 
Under cover of its fire the First Section will 
advance to the south until it can fire on the 
woods 500 yards south of Lieutenant A. He 
will then have his platoon close enough together 
to be under control and all his guns will be 
firing at short and effective ranges. Further- 


more his platoon will be close to the infantry 
and therefore capable of quick support in 
emergencies. 


Special Situation No. 8: 
SOLUTION 


Lieutenant A sends a runner to conduct the 
First Section to the west end of the timber 
along the stream south of Lieutenant A's 
position. He directs the sergeant of the 
Second Section: 

I have been ordered to fire on those 
woods 500 yards south of here. I am 
going to take the First Section into the 
creek bottom (pointing to woods 200 yards 
south). Continue your fire on hill 487 
I wiil be with the First Section. 

Then Lieutenant A, accompanied by his 
platoon sergeant and two remaining runners, 
moves rapidly east along the reverse slope of 
the nose until covered by the timber bordering 
the stream to the south; then he moves directly 
to the western edge of the timber along the 
stream. 

When the sergeant of the First Section 
arrives, Lieutenant A directs: 

Our infantry is held up along this 
creek on our immediate left by fire from 
those woods 300 yards to the front. Put 
your se: tion in position here and enfilade 
the edge of the woods towards the left. 
Get into position quickly. Use rapid 
fire, battle sight. 


Special Situation No. 9: 
SOLUTION 


Lieutenant A orders: ‘Cease firing.”” He 
waits in position until the infantry gain the 
woods and enter it. Lieutenant A _ then 
directs the sergeant of the First Section: 

Remain in position to cover the with- 
drawal of the infantry in case they are 
forced out of the woods. I am going up 
to the western corner of the woods. 
Watch me for signals. 

Then, with his platoon sergeant and three 
runners, Lieutenant A moves cautiously across 
the open ground and up the north edge of the 
woods to the northwest corner. 


DISCUSSION 


The section would probably cease firing 
without command to avoid hitting any of 
Company C. 

Lieutenant A waits a few minutes to assure 
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himself that the infantry has a firm hold on 
the woods. If the infantry is driven out by 
a counter attack the First Section might 
save them from utter disorganization by 
covering their withdrawal and stopping any 
pursuing force. As soon as he is assured that 
the critical moment has passed the lieutenant 
goes forward to look for a new position for his 
First Section. In its present position that 
section now has no target. The northwest 
corner of the woods just taken looks like a 
probable position for supporting a new advance 
directly against hill 487. As the danger of a 
counter-attack has not yet entirely passed, 
he leaves the First Section in position a little 
while longer. No change is made in the posi- 
tion of the Second Section (on nose 1000 yards 
west of road forks 405), because it still has a 
suitable target on hill 487. 

Special Situation No. 10: 

SOLUTION 

Lieutenant A signals “Forward” to his 
First Section. When the section sergeant 
arrives he is directed to take position in the 
cornfield 100 yards northwest of where Lieu- 
tenant A is standing and fire on the north- 
eastern and northern faces of 487. 

Lieutenant A sends the platoon sergeant to 
collect the ammunition carts of both sections 
and take them back to the battalion dump, 
to refill and return to the creek bottom near 
the last position of the First Section. 

DISCUSSION 

Lieutenant A has found a suitable position 
and target for his First Section. He sees that 
the infantry has a firm hold on the woods to 
the south. It is therefore no longer necessary 
to be prepared to cover their withdrawal from 
the woods, and it is necessary to help them in 
their fire fight. He loses no time in moving 
the First Section to a position from which 
their fire will cross on hill 487 with that of 
the Second Section. 

The guns have been firing for a considerable 
time, ammunition must be replenished. The 
attack of hill 487 will probably soon be suc- 
cessful. A good supply of ammunition will 
then be required to hold the hill after it is 
taken. 


Special Situation No. 11: 
SOLUTION 


Lieutenant A shows Captain C’s message 
to the sergeant of the First Platoon and makes 
sure that the sergeant understands when to 
cease firing. He writes and sends the following 
message to the sergeant of the Second Section: 


ist Platoon, Co. A, 2d M. G. Bn., 
N. W. corner of woods 500 yards east of 487. 
1 May, 12.55 P. M. 
Sergt. B: 


Company C has gained west edge of 
these woods. They have asked for 
artillery fire on 487. On 3-star green 
rocket the First Section will advance 
immediately to hill 487. Cease firing 
with your section then and remain in 
your present position until further orders. 
Be prepared to cover C Company’s 
withdrawal in case their attack fails. 
Watch hill 487 for signals. 

A, Li. 


Special Situation No. 12: 
SOLUTION 


Lieutenant A directs the sergeant of the 
First Section to continue the fire and to 
watch Lieutenant A for signals. He sends a 
runner to find the carts and start them for hill 
487. Lieutenant A, accompanied by a runner 
from each section, then goes forward with the 
infantry. 

He wants to get to 487 at the earliest possible 
moment to reconnoiter and select positions 
for the defense of the hill. 


Special Situation No. 13: 
SOLUTION 


Lieutenant A signals “Forward” to his 
First Section. Arriving on hill 487, he sends 
a runner to the Second Section with orders to 
advance also at once to hill 487. Then he 
selects positions for the First and Second 
Sections in turn and points them out to the 
section sergean‘ts as they arrive, checks up on 
the ammunition supply, and reports the 
machine-gun dispositions to Captain C, 


® 
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PROBLEM NO. 10 
ATTACK OF MACHINE-GuN NEst 
Map: Emmitsburg 3-inch Sheet! 


Situation: 

Blues and Reds are at war, in August. 

The western border of the Emmitsburg 
sheet is the boundary between the states. 
Blues west, Reds east. 

The Blue Army attacking from the west has 
reached a north and south line, Rose Hill— 
“J” in St. Josephs College—Motters, thence 
along railroad in a southerly direction. 

The Red Army is withdrawing to a prepared 
position east of Toms Creek. 

Special Situation No. 1: 

Scouts of Company A, 7th Infantry, an 
assault company, in the Blue line, are advanc- 
ing through the small woods about 300 yards 
north of “J” in St. Josephs College. The 
company, advancing on a front of 300 yards 
with two platoons in assault and two in support, 
are entering the western edge of the same 
woods. Friendly troops prolong the line of 
Company A to the north and south. Enemy 
resistance at this time, 10.00 a. m., consists 
of occasional bursts of artillery fire from 
batteries to the east of Tom's Creek, and 
occasional enemy machine-gun fire. 

You, Lieutenant A, are commanding the 
right assault platoon of Company A. You are 
following your line of scouts at about 50 yards. 
The platoon, deployed in lines of squad columns 
in two waves, is following you at 100 yards. 
All distances were reduced when the platoon 
began entering the woods. 

As the scouts emerge from the eastern edge 
of the woods they are fired upon by an enemy 
machine gun in the vicinity of crest at 443. 
Scouts take cover and begin firing. One 
scout runs back to you and gives you the 
general locality of the enemy Fag he 
states that he did not fire beca could 
not locate a target. 

Note.—Your platoon has been adven 
Pipe dx Sy ean rt 
of starting. You have had five casualties 
thus far from enemy machine-gun fire, under 
a previous situation. Weather clear. Tem- 
perature, 70° F. 

Required: 

Your action for the first two minutes. 

Note.—Students should decide upon the 
solution to the situation before reading the 
next one. 


Special Situation No. 2. 

Under the previous situation, the leader of 
your ist section, and yourself, moved to the 
edge of the woods from which point you could 
see clearly the crest at 443. At this time, 
scouts are firing tracer ammunition toward a 
point about 50 yards south of the first “4” 
in 443. An enemy machine gun is firing into 
the woods toward your position. You hear 
machine gun and rifle fire to the northeast and 
southeast. This fire is apparently engaging 
the troops on your right and left. The crest 
at 443 is directly in the line of your advance. 
By the aid of your glasses you see movement 
near where tracer ammunition from your 
rifles is striking. You take this movement to 
be members of an enemy machine-gun nest. 
Required: 

Your action. 

Special Situation No. 3: 

Under the last situation, the First Section 
was employed in fire from the position es- 
tablished by the line of scouts. The leader 
of the Second Section joined Lieutenant A 
at the edge of the woods. The First Section 
is now heavily engaged with the enemy in 
position near crest at 443. Two enemy 
machine guns on the crest at 443 are firing 


into the woods held by your platoon. 


Required: 

Your further action in capturing or destroy- 
ing the machine-gun nest. 
Special Situation No. 4: 

Under previous situation the platoon at- 
tacked the machine-gun nest in such manner 
that the disposition of the platoon is now as 
follows; First Section on road 200 yards west 
of crest at 443. Second Section in enemy 
position, taking prisoners. All firing in this 
vicinity has ceased. The platoon on your 
left is advancing across road north of your 
First Section. The platoon on your right is 
advancing near group of houses, 200 yards 
south of crest at 443. Your position is on the 
road with the First Section. Your platoon 
suffered ten casualties while engaged with the 
enemy at this point. 

Required: 


Your action. 





of the Emmi 


sheet, on which this problem is based, may be obtained from 


the = Infantry Association at 10 cents each. 
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Map Reading’! 


There has been a demand for the solution of 
some of the Map Reading problems that have 
heretofore appeared in the INFANTRY JOURNAL. 
Below we give the solution in detail to the 
scale and contour problems that appeared 
in the August JouRNAL and which are now 
included in the United States Infantry Associa- 
tion booklet on map reading which as just 
come from the press and is ready for distribu- 
tion. All of the text and problems on map 
reading that have heretofore appeared in the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL have been assembled in 
this booklet, which makes it a most complete 
treatise on the subject of map reading. It 
will be found specially adapted for individual 
study, as well as for class work in unit schools 
and R. O. T. C. units. 


SCALES 


1. The distance from A to the center of the 
bridge at E is 2.25 inches. This distance on the 
map is stated as 1,800 yards. We first deter- 
mine the R. F. as follows; 

Map distance 2.25inches 2.25 inches 
Ground distance — 1,800 yards 64,800 inches 





1 
= 78,800 the R. F. of the map. 
We now compute the scale for the map by 
the formula given on page 4: 
m= 2,000 units of measure in the scale line. 
p= 36 inches in the unit of measure 
(yards). 
n= 28,800 the R. F. 


x= (?) length of scale line in inches. 
Then ee? 
n 
2,000 « 36 
ao 6 2.5 inches 
28,800 


Draw a line 2.5 inches long and divide it 
into five equal parts. Each part will represent 
400 yards. Divide the left-hand division into 
four equal parts. Each will represent 100 
yards. You have a scale of yards for the 
map. 

The R. F. is 1:28,800. 

2. The R. F. of the map is 1:21,120. This 
is 3 inches to 1 mile. Turn to page 21 and 
dot off the 36-inch pace scale of 3 inches to 
1 mile, and you have a scale for the map. 
Applying this scale to the map and measuring 


along the road T-G-H-E as described on 
page 5 we find that the distance is 5,800 yards. 
If the force marched at the rate of 88 yards 
per minute, the actual marching time would 
be 66 minutes. As a column on the march 
rests 10 minutes in each 60 minutes, it would 
take 76 minutesto march the indicated distance 
3. In the first place, it is necessary to 
compute and construct a scale of meters for 
the map. Using the formula, we have: 
m= 1,000 the number of meters to be 
represented by the scale line. 
p= 39.37 the number of inches in a meter. 
n=10,560 the denominater of the R. F. 


x= (?) the number of inches in the 
scale line. 
hin m times Dei 
n 
1,000 X 39.37 


Draw a line 3.73 inches long. Divide it 
into five equal parts. Each part will represent 


200 meters. Divide the left-hand division 
into four equal parts. Each will represent 
50 meters. 


With this scale measure the distance from 
A to B, 1,250 meters; A to C 1,280, meters; 
M to J, 1,000 meters. 

4. We must compute and construct a scale 
of yards for the map. The R. F. is 1:10,000. 
Using the formula: 

m= 1,000 yards to be represented by the 

scale line. 
p= 36 inches in the unit of measure. 
n=10,000 the denominatcr of the R. F. 
x= (?) the number of inches in the 
scale line. 
m times P _ 
n 


ee 36 inches in the scale line. 
10,000 

Draw a line 3.6 inches long, and divide it 
into five equal parts. Each part will represent 
200 yards. Divide the left division into four 
equal parts. Each part will represent 50 
yards. 

Now measure the distance from the bridge 
at E to F along the road E-H-F and apply it 
to the sale you have constructed. The 
distance is found to be 2,120 yards. 





1See Map Reading, pages 26 and 27, also August INFANTRY JOURNAL, pages 200 and 201, 
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Troops march at the rate of 88 yards per 
minute. Divide the distance 2,120 by 88, 
which gives you 24 minutes. Adding this 
to 9.05 a. m., the head of the column will 
arrive at F at 9.29 a. m. 

5. We have first to determine the R. F. of 
the map. If the cyclist travels at the rate of 
12 miles per hour, he will make 1 mile in 5 
minutes. At this rate of travel if it takes him 
3% minutes to go from R to S this distance 
on the map is seven-tenths (.7) of a mile. 

Measuring the distance, we find it to be 1 
inch. 


1 inch 


Map distance 1 inch 
Ground distance .7 mile 44,352inches — 
1 
44,352 R. PF. 
Applying the formula: 
12 quarter miles to be represented 
by the scale line. 
p=15,840 the number of inches in the 
unit of measure 4 mile. 
n=44,352 the denominator of the R. F. 
x= (?) the number of inches in the 
scale line to represent 12 quarter 
miles. 


m = 


12 15,840 
ee = 4,28 inches. 
44,352 


Draw a line 4.28 inches long. Divide it into 
three parts. Each part will represent four 
quarter miles, or 1 mile. Divide the left- 
hand division into four equal parts and you 
have a scale for the map reading to quarters 
of a mile. 
6. We must construct a scale of feet for the 
map. Using the formula we have: 
m= 4,000 feet in scale line. 
p= 12 inches in unit of measure. 
n=20,000 denominator of the R. F. 
x= (?) length of scale line in inches. 
4,000 x 12 ; f le li 
20,000 2" the length of the scale line to 
represent 4,000 feet. 


Draw a line 2.4 inches long. Divide it 
into five equal parts, each representing 800 
feet. Divide the left-hand division into four 
equal parts, each representing 200 feet. 

Now measure the distance from A to D, 
which you find to be 7,200 feet. Sound 
travels at the rate of 1,100 feet per second. 


It would therefore take 6.54 seconds for the 
report of the rifle to travel from A to D. 

We likewise measure the distance from a to 
nm and find it to be 5,100 feet. The report of 
the rifle fired at A would therefore be 
at N 4.63 seconds thereafter’ 

7. We construct a scale of miles for the map: 


heard 


m=5 miles to be represented by the scale 
line. 
p= 63,360 inches in the unit of measure. 
n = 50,000 the denominator of the R. F. 
x= (?) the number of 
scale line. 
5 X 63,360 
50,000 
Draw a line 6.33 inches long and divide 
it into 


inches in the 


= 6.33 inches. 


five equal parts. Each part will 
represent 1 mile. Divide the left-hand divi- 
sion into four eque! parts. Each part will 
represent 14 mile. 

Lay off the distance from M to K on the 
edge of a piece of paper and apply it to your 
scale. You will find that the distance is 5% 


miles. If the aeroplane is traveling at the 
rate of 60 miles per hour, it is making one mile 
per minute. It will pass over K 534 minutes 
later, or at 2 7.40 a. m. 


(7.40+-22! 6 seconds). 


2% seconds 


9 past 

8. The range for your gunners is given in 
yards. You therefore require a scale of yards 
for your map. 
mile. Turn to page 21 and dot off the 36-inch 
pace scale on the edge of a piece of paper. 
Apply this scale between the points A and H. 
You find it to read 595 yards. Announce the 
range 600 yards. 


The scale is 6 inches to one 


CONTOURS 

1. The difference of 
and A is 50 feet. 
intervals. Therefore 
would be 10 feet. 

2. Starting at B, mark the elevation of the 
contours on a line B-D, You will find the 
contour on which D is located to be 240. 
Now dyaw a line from Dto N. The contours 
crossing this line will be as follows: 240; 220; 
220; 220; 200; 180; 160; 160; 180; 200; 220, 
and 240. 

3. Starting at R, with an elevation of 100 
feet, trace the contour to a point between D 
and J near the south border of the map. 
Counting the contour intervals to D, you find 
that that point has an elevation of 180 feet; J 
has an elevation of 160 feet. Now go back 


elevation between X 
five contour 


of the 


There are 


the V. I. map 
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to R and count the contour intervals up 
to A. You will find this point to be at an 
elevation of 200 feet. 

4. The gentlest slope is at the point where 
the contours are furtherest apart, i. ¢., between 
J and the next contour to the north. The 
steepest slope is where the contours are 
closest together, i. ¢., between Q and the 
next contour to the north. 

5. First determine the elevation of the 
contour nearest to E. This is 140. Draw a 
line from E to G. The contours in succession 
from E will be 140; 160; 180; 200; 220; 240; 
240; 220; 200, and 180. 

6. First determine the vertical interval by 
counting the contour intervals between A 
and B. We find this to be 20 feet. Cal- 
culating from B at 480 feet, we find the eleva- 
tion of J to be 480 feet; D to be 500 feet; 
N to be 500, and E 420. 

7. The V. I. being 40 feet, the difference 
n elevation between B and the bridge at E is 
130 feet. If the aviator is at a height of 
1,800 feet over B, he will be at a height of 
1,930 feet when he is over the bridge at E. 

8. A slope is convex when the contours at 
the top of the slope are further apart than those 
towards the bottom. Vice versa, a slope is 
concave when the contours at the top are 
closer together than those at the bottom. The 
slope from A to H is concave; A to E, concave; 
H to C is convex; J to H is concave; D to V is 
convex. 

9. A man standing at A can see others at H 
because the slope from A to H is concave; he 
can see others at E for the same reason as 
stated above; he can see others at C because he 
is higher than C—there is no intervening ground 
and his line of sight is across the Viver Valley. 
He cannot see others at K on account of the 
hill intervening between A and K. (the hill at 
A); he cannot see others at B on account of the 
intervening high ground between J and B; 
he cannot see others at T on account of the 
spur lying between J and T. (Make a cross 
section of this last problem and you will see 
that if the contours are assumed to be 10 feet the 


man at T would have to be about 8 feet tall to 
be visible from A.) 

Nors.—All map reference letters U should be 
changed to read J. This error is typographic 
and was overlooked by the proofreader. 

10. From W, J is visible; R is visible; B is 
not visible; N is visible. 

II. E is not visible from H; D is visible from 
G; B is not visible from A; J is not visible 
from R;; V is not visible from X; N is not visible 
from §S, D is not visible from H. 

12. A line of sight from M through W will 
strike the ground between the first and second 
contour northwest of H. (Make a cross sec 
tion using M at the initial pcint W as the point 
of interception and plat in the first and second 
contours northwest of H.) 

13. From N the scout will not be able to see 
the bridge at E; he will be able to see the 
bridge at H; he will be able to see a house 
15 feet high at B; he will not be able to see a 
wall 10 feet high at T; he will just be able to 
see a signalman at Q. 

14. Assuming the Vertical Interval of map to 
be 10 feet,the post would have to be 30feet high. 

15. On the hill just northwest of A. 

16. At B; on the hill just north of B; on the 
hill at A; and at E. 

17. Draw the profile from N to X. The 
interc@pting point is on the contour just north 
of Q. X is not visible from N. Assuming 
the V. I. to be 10 feet, a pole at X would have 
to be about 13 feet high to be visible from N. 

18. The man will not come into sight until 
he arrives on the trail at the second contour 
south of the river. 

19. Assuming the V. I. to be 10 feet and the 
tree to be 10 feet high, the plane would be 
flying at about 42 feet over S. 

20. The patrol on the E-K-G road will 
come under the observation of the scout at J 
when it gets on top of the spur lying between 
K and G.; the patrol on the E-H road will come 
under observation when it gets to the top of 
the spur between Q and S. 

21. Draw a cross section (profile) as explained 
on page 10 and illustrated on page 11 of Map 
Reading. 


® 
The Drillmaster 
The School of the Squad is 1. Squad right (left), 2. MARCH. 3. Squad, 
Paragraph j§ Q. Explain how to turn on the 4. HALT. 
120 fixed pivot and halt. The third command is given immediately 


A. Being in line, the command 





after the second. 
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The turn is executed as prescribed in the 
preceding paragraph, except that all men, on 
arriving on the new line, mark time until the 
fourth command is given, when all halt. 

The fourth command (Halt) should be given 
as the last man arrives on the line. 


Drill The important thing for you to re- 
Hints member in this connection is to give 
your preliminary command squad 
immediately after having given the second 
command, march. This preliminary command 
is a warning to the squad that they are to halt 
instead of stepping off when the last man 
arrivesontheline. Unlessitis given promptly, 
so as to warn them, the movement is apt to be 
ragged. 
Drill 
Talk 


We will now try executing this turn 
on the fixed pivot and halting instead 
of stepping off. 

The command is 1. Squad right (left), 2. 
MARCH, 3. Squad, 4. HALT. 

I will give the third command, squad, im- 
mediately after the second command, march, 
as a warning to you that you are going to be 
halted, instead of stepping off. When you 
hear that command at any time, following 
immediately after the command march, it 
means that you are to halt. 

The movement is executed just as you have 
been taught except that you halt instead of 
stepping off. 
Paragraphs 

120-121 


Q. Being in line, how is the 
“turn about” executed? 

A. To turn about and march, 
the command is 1. Squad right (left) about, 
2. MARCH. 

At the second command (MARCH), the 
front rank twice executes squads right, initiat- 
ing the second squad right when the man on 
the marching flank has arrived abreast of the 
rank, 

In the rear rank, the third man from the 
right, followed by the second and first in 
column, moves straight to the front until on the 
prolongation of the line to be occupied by the 
rear rank; changes direction to the right; moves 
in the new direction until in rear of his front 
rank man, when all face to the right in march- 
ing, mark time, and glance toward the march- 
ing flank. 

The fourth man marches on the left of the 
third to his new position; as he arrives on the 
line, both ranks execute forward, march, 
without command, 


Q. How is the “turn about’ and “halt’’ 
executed? 

A. The command is 1. Squad right (left) 
about, 2. MARCH, 3. Squad, 4. HALT. 

The third command is given immediately 
after the second. 

The turn is executed as prescribed in the 
preceding paragraph, except that all men, on 
atriving on the new line, mark time until the 
fourth command is given, when all halt. 

The fourth command should be given as the 
last man arrives on the line. 


Drill To teach the turn about, you must 

Hints analyze the movement and execute it 

in detail as outlined for the turn on 

the fixed pivot. In doing this, teach it as two 
distinct turns, something as follows: 

Have the front rank execute one turn and 
halt. 

Have the rear rank execute the turn and halt. 

Then have the front rank execute another 
turn and halt, after which have the rear rank 
execute a second turn and halt. 

Then point out to them the position they 
occupy with respect to the position from which 
the movement began. 

Now have the front rank execute two turns 
and halt, the rear rank standing fast. 

Point out to the third man from the pivot 
that if he marches three paces straight to the 
front, executes the face in marching, marches 
three paces in the new direction, and faces in 
marching, it will place him directly behind his 
front rank man and at his proper distance. 

Have him do this. 

Then have him do it, followed by the second 
man from the pivot and the pivot man in 
column. 

Point out to the fourth man from the pivot 
that he marches beside the third man until 
the latter makes his first face in marching, 
after which he follows without attempting to 
keep abreast of him. 

Take plenty of time and have them execute 
the movement enough times to be sure that 
they know what to do. 

Execute it in the opposite direction. 

Execute it and march. 

Execute it and halt. 

In halting at the completion of the move- 
ment, be careful to give your preparatory 
command squad immediately after the second 
command, and caution the squad what it means. 

Give the command halt just as the last man 
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arrives on the line. Don’t keep them marking 


time. 
There 
is nothing new in this movement. It 


Drill We will now try the turn about. 

Talk 

is simply two turns on the fixed pivot, 

one following on the heels of the other. We 
will now try it. 

The command is 1. Squad right (left) about, 
2. MARCH. 

At the command march, the squad executes 
the turn on the fixed pivot, as you have been 
taught, and then, instead of stepping off, it 
immediately begins a second turn. 

We will first have the front 


one turn am 


rank execute 
h it will execut 

second turn ll n show you 
the rear rank executes the movement. 
The drillmaster 


lined in th 


ld now proceed as out- 
hints a 
halt, the 
in the 

com- 
> command squad, 

u that you are to 


To execute the ibout and 


command is given in the same way a 
turn and halt. nmediately after the 
mand march, I w 
which will be a war 
halt 


instead of ste; I will give the 


command halt ju man arrives on 


the new line. 
To Follow the Corporal 

mbled or deployed, how 

ud be 
unnecessary commands? 

A. By the corporal p! g himself in front 

of the squad and commanding FOLLOW ME. 

Q. What is d 


Paragraph QO. Asse 
123 


may the sq marched without 


command? 
rmish line, No. 2 of the 
» trace of the corporal 
her men conform to the 
him and 


movements of No. 2, guiding on 


» & 

maintaining their relative positions. 

Q. If in column, what is done at the command 
**follow me?” 

A. The head of the 
ce rporal. 

Q. By what name is this formation in column 
known? 

A. It is known as a Squad Column. 


column follows the 


Drill Before starting on this instruction, be 
Hints sure to give the squad a little talk on 
extended order. Remember that you 
have been teaching them the precise movements 
of close-order drill up to this time. The ex- 
tended order is more informal and less precise 
and these new men will not understand the 
reason for this unless you explain it. 
Impress on them that after you have given 
the command follow me, they must follow you, 
keeping their formation, and doing whatever 
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Exercise them in 
Give the command, then start off on an 
around the drillground, 

up the double time, re- 
suming quick time, halting, kneeling, resuming 
the march, etc. 


you do without command. 
this. 
irregular course 


occasionally takin 


Drill We are now about to take up what we 
Talk In other 


words, it is the drill in the fighting 


call the extended-order drill. 


formations. 

The drill you have had so far is for the pur- 
pose of teaching you formations and move- 
ments by which you move from one point to 
When into the 
area, you must use a different set of formations 
and movements. We call these extended 


order bex 


another you get fighting 


5 


suse in these formations an i move- 


ments you spread out at greater intervals than 
+ marct 


in close late 


tal that 


take up is tha 
In this, 


his place in 


y keep their proper 
If in lir 


1 be taught you next 


‘ 


ading man. 
kirm . 
they keep their places in the line, guiding on 
No. 2 front rank, 

Whatever the corporal does, the squad do: 
If he double ti double times without 
command the squad halts. If 
ls, lies mn, gets 


squa i does the 


he knee up—whatever he 


does, the ame. 

Each man has just one thing to think about 

The corporal thinks about where he is going 
to lead his squad. 

No. 2 of the front rank thinks about following 
in the corporal’s trace at abouf 3 paces. 

Each other man thinks about keeping hi 
proper place with respect to No. 2. 

Each member of the squad must remember 
that the corporal has no time to bother ¢ bout 
the squad. He has other things to think 
about. He gives the command follow me, 
and thereafter expects the squad to keep up 
with him without command. 

I will now give the command and will move 
about the drill field, and you must follow, doing 
whatever you see me do. 
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Soldier’s All; Portraits and Sketches 
of the men of the A. E. F., by Joseph 
Cummings Chase. New York: 
George H. Doran Company, 1920. 
475 pages. Price, $7.50. 

A wonderful book containing por- 
traits and sketches of the leading offi- 
cers and soldiers of the American Ex- 
peditionary Forces. Painted by the 
author and with each portrait is a sketch 
of the subject giving the citation on 
which he was awarded his decoration. 

The American Expeditionary Forces 
are indeed fortunate in having Joseph 
Cummings Chase as their pictorial his- 
torian and preserving to posterity the 
results of his great work in France. 
He has performed his task well. He 
has the everlasting gratitude of the men 
of the American Expeditionary Forces. 

More than a hundred of our warriors 
come together to make up this hand- 
some portrait gallery—officers and sol- 
diers. Opening the book at random, we 
turn to page 79 to note that the sketch 
is that of the beloved commander of the 
First American Army, Lieutenant Gen- 
Opening the book 
again, we turn to page 281, which gives 
the citation on which Sergeant Grady 
Parrish was awarded his distinguished- 
service cross. It reads: “For extraor- 
dinary heroism in action near Cote- 
de-Chatillon, October 16, 1918. After 
his platoon commander had been se- 
verely wounded and his platoon had suf- 
fered heavy casualties, Sergeant Parrish 
quickly reorganized the remainder of 
the platoon and personally led it in the 
attack on Cote-de-Chatillon. By his dar- 
ing acts, coolness, and good judgment, 
he broke up a heavy enemy counter- 


eral Hunter Liggett. 


attack on his front, thereby saving his 


men and being an example of excep- 


tional heroism and devotion to duty.” 

The work is dedicated to the men 
who were awarded the distinguished- 
service cross, but did not live to know 
it. With each portrait is the autograph 
signature of the subject. 

This book should be included in the 
library of every company in the service. 
It will be an inspiration to the young 
soldier. It will acquaint him with the 
service of the men of his Army who 
won the war. 


® 


After “The Day”; 
quered and unrepentant, by Hayden 
Talbot. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, 1920. 8 vo. 301 pages. 


Germany wuncon- 


The author, a newspaper correspond- 
ent, went to Germany after the armi- 
stice for the 
signed 
Kaiser. 


purpose of securing a 


from the former 


In the course of his endeavors 


statement 
this end he came into close 
relations with the leading men of the 
country, both 
monarchists. 


towards 


monarchists and anti- 
He succeeded in getting 
these leading men to prepare a state- 
ment for the signature of William II 
and further succeeded in getting the 
statement before him. He refused to 
sign it, but in connection with the inci- 
dent gave out the first and only state- 
ment to the world since he has been in 
Holland. 

The author presents arguments, facts 
and figures to show that Germany is 
not on the verge of ruin, but, on the 
other hand, is at work and more pros- 
perous today than any other nation in 
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the world could possibly be under the 
circumstances. He gives the details of 
his interviews with such men as Hin- 
denburg, Ludendorff, Tirpitz, Bern- 
storff, Rathenau, and many others of 
both sides. Of Ludendorff he says: 


First of all—Look out for him! He 
is one of the most active, dangerous 
plotters in Germany today. I have rea- 
son to believe that Ludendorff at the 
moment is planning to resume a military 
dictatorship that will include under his 
sway not only the German people, but 
a vast majority of the non-Bolshevistic 
Russians. I have authentic information 
that the whole scheme behind the pres- 
ence in the Baltic provinces of Von 
der Goltz’s 60,000 Germans is nothing 
less than to prepare the way for Luden- 
dorff’s coup! Ludendorff’s idea of his 
own importance makes the monster 
wooden statue of Hindenburg look like 
a miniature. If, as has been stated in 
many quarters, Hindenburg is a myth— 
Ludendorff is a joke. His own book 
proves him responsible for the failure 
of the German military machine, and 
proves the German people right in hold- 
ing him responsible. His is the typical 
Hun egotism raised to the nth power. 
His one aim now is self-justification. 
Thus today he still underestimates 
everything except the smashed German 
military machine, and that he over- 
estimates. He hates the German peo- 
ple because he considers that they let 
him down. He is still absolutely blind 
to the real cause of Germany’s defeat. 
In his own personal and self-inflicted 
banishment he sees in Germany an out- 
cast nation. His patriotism is egotistic. 
He can conceive no interests so import- 
ant to the Fatherland as his own. 


While the author personally did not 
see and interview the ex-Kaiser he did 
get the personal views of William’s 
closest advisers who are today plot- 
ting to put him or one of his kind back 
on the throne of Prussia. From all 
of this he deduces the following: 


The Kaiser is the same old Kaiser, 
only more so. He is lofty, as relentless, 
as bitter, as proud, as contemptuous of 
all other men, and as sure of his part- 
nership with the Divine as he ever was 
in his most blatant days on the throne. 
Physically, he is not the same. He is an 
old man, bodily broken under the tre- 
mendous strain of the past five years. 
But the impressions given the world by 
imaginative and misinformed news- 
paper correspondents of a senile, bab- 
bling, harmless, beaten, humble, cowed 
monarch, stripped of his egotism as 
completely as of his crown, are abso- 
lutely at variance with the facts as | 
know them. One fact is that the Kaiser 
still remains, and will continue to re- 
main while he lives, the King-God of the 
German people. 


There is much of the text that is most 
interesting reading for the military man 
and the civilian as well. It will give 
you a new view on the German situa- 
tion and the course that future Ger- 
man history may make. 

In summing up the situation the au- 
thor points out certain facts which 
seemed to be common to all German 
minds. These he summarizes as fol- 
lows: 


1. There is no German living who 
believes the German army was defeated 
or that it ever could be defeated. 

2. There is no German living who 
honestly doubts, even now, the good 
old German maxim that might is right. 

3. There is no German living who 
would not wholeheartedly support an- 
other attempt to prove the soundness 
of the theory—if the opportunity arose. 

4. Almost every German lives now 
for one great purpose—revenge—the 
only divergence of opinion having to do 
with the best way of gaining revenge. 

5. Almost every German has subordi- 
nated his hatred of England and Amer- 
ica in order the more emphatically to 
center all his hate on France. 

6. In spite of orders forbidding it, 
fraternization between the British and 
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American armies of occupation and 
German civilians is universal, not the 
least harmful result of it being an un- 
dermining of cordial relations between 
the French and their allies. 

7. Between the dogmatic assertions 
of allied alarmists who declare Ger- 
many is bent on active resumption of 
hostilities in the near future and pacif- 
ists’ confidence that Germany is help- 
less, the middle ground is undoubtedly 
nearer the truth, but there can be no 
doubting that nowhere in Germany is 
there present anything approaching the 
spirit of defeat. 

8. There is more activity in Germany 
today—industrially speaking—than in 
any country in the world, labor and 
capital absolutely one in a determina- 
tion to restore Germany’s commercial 
prosperity in the briefest possible time. 

9. Consciousness of economic disas- 
ter is as widespread as refusal to ac- 
cept the fact of military defeat. This 
makes for a national spirit incompar- 
ably finer than any allied nation can 
boast. 

10. The German people themselves 
give the lie to their government’s pro- 
testations that enforcement of the En- 
tente’s demands spells the end of Ger- 
many as a nation, for the German peo- 
ple, handicapped a& they assuredly are, 
are up and coming. 


® 


“That Damn Y,” by Katherine Mayo. 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1920. 8vo. 411 pages. Price, 
$3.50. 

An account of the work that the “Y” 
accomplished in the American Expedi- 


tionary Forces. A stirring and ab- 
sorbing story, brimful of human inter- 
est and sketches of the days we look 
back upon. 

Miss Mayo went to France wearing 
the uniform of the Y—A _ uniform, 
against which she admits she was dis- 
tinctly prejudiced at first—under her 
own stipulations of perfect freedom and 
independence. She traveled throughout 
the American Expeditionary Forces, a 
free lance; she investigated; and she 
observed. Endowed with a rare sense 
of the values of the situation, she has 
put the whole of her rich equipment 
and powers of keen observation into 
this story. 

The book will prove of great interest 
to the American soldier, for in the last 
analysis she has deep in her heart a 
high appreciation of the value of the 
service that the “Damn Y” rendered 
him. There may have been times when 
he did think and say unpleasant things 
about the organization and its person- 
nel, but when the final accounting came, 
we have to admit that the accomplish- 
ments were marvelous. 

It is fortunate for both the Army and 
the “Y” that they have had the serv- 
ices of such an able author to record in 
everlasting form to hand down to pos- 
terity the history of the work of those 
self-sacrificing men and especially the 
women that went to France as “Y” 
workers. 


D 
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Branch Associations 


Fort Leavenworth: 
President, Major General J. H. McRae; 
Secretary, Captain F. W. Brabson. 

Washington: 
President, Colonel B. H. Wells; Secretary, 
Colonel G. A. Lynch. 

Fifth Division: 
Camp Gordon, Ga.; President, Major 
General John L. Hines; Secretary, Major 
Rufus A. Byers. 

Sixth Division: 
Camp Grant, Ill.; President, Colonel C. 
Reichman; Secretary, Captain G. E. 
Bucker. 

The Infantry School: 
Camp Benning, Ga.; President, Major 
General Charles S. Farnsworth; Secretary, 
Major H. S. Wagner. 

Central Department: 
Chicago, Ill.; President, Colonel D. B. 
Devore; Secretary, Lieutenant Colonel 
F. P. Jacobs. 

St. Louis Branch: 
St. Louis, Mo.; President, Captain Gerald 
E. Cronin; Secretary, Major C. S. 
Thornton, 

Tank Service Branch: 
Camp Meade, Md.: President, 
Secretary, Major D. C. T. Grubbs. 

First Infantry: 
Camp Lewis, Wash.; President, Colonel 
F. C. Endicott; Secretary, Captain W. H. 
Young. 

Secon Infantry: 
Camp Sherman, Ohio; President, Captain 
J. L. Ballard; Secretary, Captain J. L. 
Ballard. 

Third Infantry: 
Eagle Pass, Tex.; President, Colonel 
Paul Giddings; Secretary, Colonel Paul 
Giddings. 

Fourth Infantry: 
Camp Pike, Ark.; President, Major N. E. 
Callen; Secretary, Captain Fred L. Black. 

Fifth Infantry: 
A. E. F. Germany; President, Colonel 
Edgar E. Fry; Secretary, Lieutenant 
Francis G. Bonham. 

Sixth Infantry: 
Camp Gordon, Ga.; President, Colonel G. 
L. Townsend; Secretary, Captaia G. L. 
Pebiger. 


Seventh Infantry: 
Camp Pike, Ark.; President, Major Austin 
F. Prescott; Secretary, Major Sidney G. 
Brown. 

Eighth Infantry: 
American Forces in Germany, Coblenz, 
Germany; President, Lieutenant Colonel 
M. H. Thomlinson; Secretary, Captain 
R. T. Taylor. 


Ninth Infantry: 
Camp Travis, Tex. 
Harris Pendleton; 
Frank C. Foley. 


Tenth Infantry: 
Camp Custer, Mich.; President, Colonel 
Willis Uline; Secretary, Captain Edward 
L. McKee, Jr. 


Eleventh Infantry: 
Camp Gordon, Ga.; President, Colonel 
R. H. Peck; Secretary, Capt. E. P. Lukert. 


Twelfth Infantry: 
Camp Meade, Md.; President, Lieutenant 
Colonel Alfred Brandt; Secretary, Lieuten- 
ant Sherman K. Burke. 


Thirteenth Infantry: 
Camp Merrit, N. J.; President, Colonel 
Ernest E. Haskell; Secretary, Lieutenant 
Harry A. Elkins. 


Fourteenth Infantry: 
Camp Custer, Mich.; President, Lieut. 
Colonel F. W. Kobbe; Secretary, Captain 
E. H. Burt. 


Fifteenth Infantry: 
Tientsin, China; President, Colonel W. 
M. Morrow; Secretary, Captain R. A. 
McClure. 


Sixteenth Infantry: 
Camp Taylor, Ky.; President, Colonel W. 
F. Harrell; Secretary, Captain Earl Almon. 


Seventeenth Infantry: 
Camp Meade, Md.; President, Captain 
H. W. James; Secretary, Lieutenant L. 
G. Degnan. 

Eighteenth Infantry: 
Camp Taylor, Ky.; President, Colonel 
C. A. Hunt; Secretary, Captain B. H. 
Chastaine. 


Nineteenth Infantry: 
Douglas, Arizona; President, Colonel John 
F. Madden; Secretary, Captain O. B. 
Abbott. 


President, 
Secretary, 


Colonel 
Captain 
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Twentieth Infantry: 
Fort Crook, Nebraska; President, Colonel 
J. E. Morris; Secretary, Captain Stephen 
Peretzky. 

Twenty-first Infantry: 
Fort George Wright, Washington; Presi- 
dent, Lieut. Colonel A. Mitchell; Secre- 
tary, Captain G. W. Eagles. 


Twenty-second Infantry: 
Fort Jay, N. Y.; President, Lieut. Colonel 
F. L. Davidsen- Secretary, Captain C. W. 
Yuill. 

Twenty-third Infantry: 
Camp Travis, Tex.; President, Colonel 
H. A. Eaton; Secretary, Captain F. F. Hall. 


Twenty-fourth Infantry: 
Columbus, N. M.; President, Major 
Paul X. English; Secretary, Lieutenant 
Alexander R. Bolling. 


Twenty-fifth Infantry: 
Camp Stephen D. Little, Nogales, Ari- 
zona; President, Colonel Earl C. Carna- 
han; Secretary, Second Lieut. E. A. Grupe. 


Twenty-sixth Infantry: 
Camp Taylor, Ky.; President, Lieutenant 
Colonel G. W. Maddox; Secretary, Captain 
Prank M. Kennedy. 


Twenty-eighth Infantry: 
Camp Zachary Taylor, Ky.; President, 
Colonel J. M. Graham; Secretary, Captain 
J. W. Curtis. 


Twenty-ninth Infantry: 
Camp Benning, Ga.; President, Colonel 
J. T. Dean; Secretary, Major J.C. Williams. 


Thirtieth Infantry: 
Camp Pike, Arkansas; President, Lieut. 
Colonel T. F. McNeill; Secretary, Major 
Jay Zorn. 


Thirty-first Infantry: 
Manili, P. I.; President, Colonel Fred W. 
Bugbee; Secretary, Capt. Schiller Scroggs. 


Thirty-second Infantry: 
Camp Kearney, California; President, 
Colonel Allen Smith; Secretary, Captain 
Albert Birmele. 


Thirty-third Infantry: 
Camp Gatum, Canal Zone; President- 
Colonel B. C. Morse; Secretary, Cap- 
tain R. S. Miller. 


Thirty-fourth Infantry: 
Camp Funston, Kans.; President, Major R. 
C. Stickney; Secretary, Captain E. L. Pell. 

Thirty-fifth Infantry: 
Camp Lewis, Wash.; President, Lieutenant 
Colonel L. P. Butler; Secretary, Lieutenant 
L. R. Nachman. 

Thirty-sixth Infantry: 
Camp Devens, Mass.; President, Major 
Sylvester Bonnaffon; Secretary, Captain 
Thomas G. Bond. 

Thirty-seventh Infantry: 
Laredo, Tex.; President, Colonel F. L. 
Winn; Secretary, Captain N. P. Groff. 

Thirty-eighth Infantry: 
Camp Pike, Ark.; President, Colonel 
Ephraim G. Peyton; Secretary, Regi- 
mental Adjutant. 

Thirty-ninth Infantry: 
Camp Dodge, Iowa; President, Colonei 
P. H. McCook; Secretary, Lieutenant A. 
Gluckman. 

Fortieth Infantry: 
Camp Sherman, Ohio; President, Captain 
R. W. Ashbrook; Secretary, FP. S. Mathews. 


Forty-first Infantry: 
Camp Upton, New York; President, Lieut. 
Colonel F. E. Overholser; Seoretary, 
Captain J. R. Walker. 


Forty-second Infantry: 
Camp Upton, N. Y.; President, Colonel 
J. R. Lindsey; Secretary, Lieutenant G. O. 
A. Daughtry. 


Forty-third Infantry: 
Camp Lee, Va.; President, Colonel S. L 
Paison; Secretary, Captain L. E. Toole. 
Forty-fourth Infantry: 
Presidio, San Francisco, Cal.; President, 
Colonel W. K. Jones; Secretary, Captain 
C. A. Shephard. 
Forty-fifth Infantry: 
Camp Dix, N. J.; President, Major Harry 
A. Wells; Secretary, Captain J. B. Sweet. 


Forty-sixth Infantry: 
Camp Jackson, S. C.; President, The 
Commanding Officer; Secretary, The 
Adjutant. 


Forty-seventb Infantry: 
Camp Dodge, Iowa; President, Colonel 
C. A. Martin; Secretary, Captain J. W. 
Bulger. 
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Forty-eighth Infantry: 
Camp Jackson, S. C.; President, Colonel 
H. R. Lee; Secretary, Lieutenant F. H, 
Patridge. 

Forty-ninth Infantry: 
Fort Snelling, Minn.; President, Colonel 
C. Gerhardt; Secretary, Captain F. S. 
Scobie. 

Fiftieth Infantry: 
A. E. P.; President, Colonel F. J. McCon- 
nell; Secretary, Lieut. Colonel H. B. Crea. 

Fifty-first Infantry: 
Camp Grant, Ill; President, Colonel C. 


Reichman; Secretary, Major L.H. Watson. 


Fifty-second Infantry: 
Camp Grant, Ill.; President, Colonel Her- 
schel Tupes; Secretary, Captain Henry 
T. Kent. 
Fifty-third Infantry: 
Camp Grant, Ill.; President, Colonel E. L. 
Butts; Secretary, Major C. L. Cohen. 
Fifty-fourth Infantry: 
Camp Grant, Ill.; President, Lieutenant 
Colonel Clement A. Trott; Secretary, 
Captain C. S. Brodbent. 
Fifty-fifth Infantry: 
Camp Funston, Kans.; President, Senior 
Officer of Regiment; Secretary, Regimental 
Adjutant. 
Fifty-sixth Infantry: 
Camp Funston, Kans.; President, The 
Regimental Commander; Secretary, Cap- 
tain J. E. Copeland. 
Fifty-seventh Infantry: 
Camp Dix, N.J.; President, Lieutenant 
Colonel Wilber A. Blain; Secretary, Lieu- 
tenant Douglas A. Rubenstein. 
Fifty-eighth Infantry: 
Camp Dodge, Iowa; President, Major W. 
Coffin; Secretary, Captain P. R. Hudson. 
Fifty-ninth Infantry: 
Camp Dodge, Iowa; President, Lieutenant 
Colonel F.R. Waltz; Secretary, Captain 
K. B. Wise. 
Sixtieth Infantry: 
Camp Gordon, Ga.; President, Major E. 
A. Allworth; Secretary, Lieutenant R. C. 


Camp 
L. B. Glasgow; Secretary, Lieutenant J. 
P. Smith. 

Sixty-second Infantry: 
Camp Lee, Va.; President, Colonel C. 
Barth; Secretary, Captain J. B. Wharton. 


Sixty-third Infantry: 
Madison Barracks, New York; President, 
Colonel R. Alexander; Secretary, Captain 
W. S. Paul. 

Sixty-fourth Infantry: 
Camp Funston, Kans.; 
nel E. A. Lewis; 
Bine Plunkett. 


First Machine-Gun Battalion: 
Camp Taylor, Ky.; President, Major R. 
M. Yowell; Secretary, Major R. M. Yowell. 
Second Machine-Gun Battalion: 
Camp Taylor, Ky.; President, Major 
Paul L. Ransom; Secretary, Lieutenant 
Jerome Mandel. 
Third Machine-Gun Battalion: 
Camp Zachary Taylor, Ky.; President, 
Captain Clyde Pickett; Secretary, Lieu- 
tenant B. H. Graham. 
Ninth Machine-Gun Battalion: 
Camp Pike, Ark. ; President, Major Wallace 
P. Wheeler; Secretary, Captain Ray Henry. 
Tenth Machine Gun Battalion: 
Camp Dodge, Iowa; President, Captain 
F. R. Fuller; Secretary, Lieutenant B. S. 
Halter. 
Twelfth Machine Gun Battalion: 
Camp Dodge, Iowa; President, Major F. A. 
Jones; Secretary, Lieutenant W.H. Dunn. 
Thirteenth Machine-Gun Battalion: 
Camp Gordon, Ga.,; President, 
E. H. Jackson; 
George D. Watts. 
Fourteenth Machine-Gun Battalion: 
Camp Gordon, Ga.; President, Captain 
E. L. Poland; Secretary, Lieutenant 
F. U. McCoskrie. 
Fifteenth Machine-Gun Battalion: 
Camp Gordon, Ga., President, Captain F. 
A. Irving; Secretary, Captain Buh! Moore. 
Sixteenth Machine-Gun Battalion: 
Camp Grant, Ill; President, 
Secretary, Lieutenant R. A. Kinloch. 
Seventeenth Machine-Gun Battalion: 
Camp Grant, IIL; President, 
Secretary, Major J. C. Daly. 
Eighteenth Machine-Gun Battalion: 
Camp Grant, IIL; President, Major Frank 
A. Heileman; Secretary, Lieutenant 
Kenneth L, Van Sickle. 
Twentieth Machine-Gun Battalion: 
Camp Funston, Kans.; President, The 
Battalion Commander; Secretary, Lieut- 
enant Russell H. Dudley. 


President, Colo- 
Secretary, Captain 


Major 
Secretary, Lieutenant 
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